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INTRODUCTION 


In a former discourse on the usefulness of the study of Fictile Vasc-s (i), I 
cx|)Osed at some length the advantages to he derived from this interesting class 
of ancient monuments. 

During the interval of ten years which have since elapsed, the farther 
experience acijuired, by visiting various existing collections, and l>y the nu- 
merous discoveries whii h have taken place in Italy and Greece, fully confirms 
the opinion expressed; and enables me to add, that Fictile Vases arc of all 
the classes of ancient monuments, the most important to the advancement 
of Archa;ology. 

Every production of genius must, to a great degree, Itear the stamp and 
character of the age and country to which it belongs. The pencil of the artist 
traces the images of objects as they appear to the mind of the poet, or the 
historian, his contcni|)oraries. Hence, the advantage of vases wdiich are original 
productions of Greek art, whereas the far greater number of other monuments 
which have reached us, belong to the ini|M'rial times of Rome; and though 
the latter generally present the same mythological or heroic subjects as the 
former, yet, owing to the alteration produced by time in manners and opi- 
nions, they difl'er from one another in character, as much as the .Achilles of 
Statius iliffei-s from the .Achilles of Homer. 

The most splendid |>eriod in the annals of mankind, is that which Grecian 
history affords from the Persian invasion till the fatal battle of Cha^ronea. 
Many of the designs of vases arc of the same age, and, accordingly, present 
to our view' men and things, with the form, dress, and cirt'uiiistances pecu- 
liar to this memorable e|)och. Though Homer flourished several centuries 
before, as the state of things experienced little alteration in the interval, we 

(i) t’eiiilurcs Antiques Inedites tie Vases duction. See also, .Millin, Introduction a la 

Grecs, par J, Milliiigcn, Home, i8t3, Intro- connaissance des Vases Feints, tom. i. 
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II. IJVTROnUCTION. 

probably see Acbilles, Hector and the heroes of Troy, as they appeared to 
the iniafjination of the divine poet. Of the warriors who fell so gloriously at 
Tliermopjlae, we can form a just image fWmi these eoutcmporarv productions 
of art; which shew us the victorious bands of Marathon and Salamis as they ap- 
|>eared to their-fellow citizens, when returning triumphant and crowned with 
laurel, they were hailed as the deliverers of their country. M'e view them clad 
in their splendid armour, breathing forth valour (i), with an expression of 
grandeur and a noble simplicity, characteristic of heroic virtue (a). From the 
connection naturally existing between poetry' and painting, it seems indeed 
strange, that the admiration excited by the rapturous strains of Homer and 
Pindar, should not awtiken a kindred Teeling for the productions of art in 
which such glowing images are embodied under a sensible form. The pre- 
valence of a Gothic taste, can alone account for the indifference with which 
ancient monuments are commoidy viewed. 

The designs which embellish Fictile Vases, are often taken from sculpture, 
hut that jiictures have furnished many (3), is evident from the manner in which 
the figures are disposed in different plans, from the grouping, and other cir- 
cumstances unsuited to sculpture. Hence, in the deficiency of more ample 
means of information, Vases give the greatest insight into the state of paint- 
ing, when it flourished in the schools of .Athens and Sicyon. They display all 
the essential qualities of the art, and prove that the admiration entertained 
by the ancients formally of its productions, was not undeserved. The inven- 
tion and composition are always hap|iy and elegant, the expression suited to 
the characters, the attitudes peculiarly graceful, and the drapery' skilfully dis- 
jxised. It may certainly be regretted, that they do not ef|ually present the 
colouring, scenery, perspective, and other accessories, hut these the imagi- 
tion may, in great measure, supply from analogy. 

It could not be exjiectcd that artists of the first order should have been 
employed in such designs; which accordingly, arc for the most part, defi- 
cient in correctness, and carelessly executed. Still, however, they exhibit a 
spirit and freedom denoting considerable talent; and alw'ays have a eertain 
grandeur which is inseparable from ancient productions, even of the lowest 
order. Considered therefore, as prints of indilTcrcnt execution from pictures 

(i) Mcvia miiovTij A;^s(uk, Homer, (3) See Platef x, xvi . xvii» xx»s xxk, 

(a) Ajfxwt , Homer. xxvii. 
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of eminent merit, they are an invaluable treasure, whence artists may derive 
motives for their coni|iositions, aiul they never can be too much studied by 
those wlio wish to raise the art to a higher degree of excellence. 

The subjects of snilpture are usually of an elevated nature, the representa- 
tion of divinities, heroes, or great historical events. Painting of which the 
powers are more extensive, diversilies its objects, and presenting scenes taken 
from ordinary life, introduces us to a more familiar acquaintance with ancient 
times. It brings to om' view festivals, entertainments, marriages, theatrical 
representations, and a great variety of manners and customs highly interest- 
ing, as characteristic of so elegant and refined a (wople. 

This class of ancient monuments is of particular service in illusU-aling the 
history of the Fine Atts, and enabling us to trace their progress tlu'ough the 
different stages, from the feebleness of infancy to the decrepitude of age. The 
inscriptions which accompany the figures, present another essential .advantage. 
Making us acquaintetl with the principles which direcleil artists in their com- 
positions, ajid with tile symlHilical language of antiquity, they facilitate by 
analogy the explanation of other i-ompositions, which, without such assistance, 
would have remained uncertain. The inscriptions are likewise of material in- 
terest to philologists, exhibiting characters of the most ancient form, and 
varieties of local dialects unnoticetl by gi aminarians. 

For the sake of those who still continue to licstow on vases the name of 
Etruscan, it may be proper to refieat what has been so often said, that this 
erroneous denomination is solely due to those authors who first introduced 
them to public notice, and who being Tuscans, were iuductxl by an unwar- 
rantable spirit of |iatriotism , to attribute to their ancient comitrymen the in- 
vention of abnost all sciences and arts(i). This Etruscoinania so long prevalent, 
is, however, now comjiletcly exploded (a), and it is universally acknow- 
ledged, that the vases in question are Greek, or of those countries where 
Greek m-anners and institutions prevaileil. 

That an erroneous denomination is particularly dangerous, as being often 
prejudicial to the .advancement of science, is strongly exemi>lifii‘d In the pre- 
sent case, where, owing to the scarcity of information la'specting ancient 
Etruria, it has induced many of the learned, to consider hopeless any attemjit 

(l) Winckelmann firsl noticed the fattacy of (a) l.an7.i tie Vast Antichi Ifipiott, Firenze, 

thisappellation;StoriadelIc Arti, to/n. f,/i. ala. iSo6f page l5. 
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< to explain monuments attributed to that country. Another cause of the little 
progress in the study of this branch of antiquity, may lie ascribed to the 
opinion, that all the painted Fictile Vases we jiossess, were originally intended 
for u.sc in the mystic ceremonies of Ceres and Bacchus; that the suhjei-ts re- 
presented on them, related to such ceremonies; and that they were placed in 
tombs as symbols that the deceased had been initiated. The number of Diony- 
siacal subjects, with which vases arc adorned, gave rise, in great measure, to 
this opinion, which, though totally unsujiported by any ancient authority, 
has, most unaccountably, become so prevalent, that it extended even to 
Winckelman, 'N'isconti, and Zoega, and probably induced those great lu- 
minaries of the archaeological science, to neglect a class of monuments w hich 
offers so much interest. 

.\s the removal of this opinion is most essential, in addition to what 1 said 
on a former occasion (i), I have discussed it at some length, among other 
points, in an essay, intended for future publication, on the origin and nature 
of the worship of Dionysus or Bacchus, and have endeavoured to prove its 
erroneousness by the following arguments : 

I* That Dionysus or Bacrdius was originally a hx'al divinity of the Tliehans, 
of a very inferior order; that his worship was unknown to the rest of Greece 
in the time of Homer and Hesiod, and did not become general, till several 
centuries afterwards. 

a* That the mysteries, in general, were not of a remote antiquity, and no 
mention of their existence is found in Homer and Hesiod. That no mysteries 
in honour of Bacchus were ever established in Greece under tlic sanction of 
public authority (a) ; those called Sahazian and Beiididian were peculiar to the 
Orphic sect, were introduced at a late period hy needy and crafty adventurers, 
and were always esteemed disreputable (3). In many countries, they were 
even prohibited hy the state. 

3* That the use of Vases at funeral ceremonies, and the custom of interring 

led. It is probable that in other places the 
same usa^e prevailed. 

(3) Demosthenes, de Coron. — Theophrast. 
Charact. cap. i6. See, Freret, Mem. sur le 
Culte dc Bacchus, Acad, des Imicrip. , tom. 
XXIII, pope a6a, and Saint Croix, Kech. sur 
les Mysteres du Faganisme, tom. u^page 5i. 


(t) Peintures Antiipies In^dites de Vases 
Grecs, Home, l8i3. Introduction, page 4, 
and Infra, page Go. 

(a) The secret ceremonies of Dionysus 
were performed at Athens liy fourteen women 
called -ppaifxi , or venerable t appointed by the 
Archoii king. No other persons were admit- 
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them with the de;ul, is anterior to Homer (i), and, eonserpiently, could liave 
no relation to the worship of Bacchus. • ‘ 

4" Tliat the most ancient Vases do not present Dionysiacal subjects, but 
warriors, races, lumts, and other scenes of the kind. 

5“ To the assertion that Vases were symbols of initiation in the mysteries 
of Eilcusis, it is obsened, that the mystic lacchus was a divinity totally dis- 
tinct from Dionysus; he was worshipped iu common with Ceres, and his sym- 
1 k)Is and attributes were entirely different from those of Dionysus. If these 
divinities were ever confounded, it was only by the Orphic sect, whose opi- 
nions were never received in the theology of the state, at least, during tlie 
jicriod to which these monuments may be referred. 

6“ To this it mav lie added, that all the ceremonies and rites of Eleusis 
were performed with the greatest secrecy, and that the representation of 
them on works of art exposed to profane eyes, would have l>een deemed 
highly im|iious. Any mention of what passed at the my steries was prohibited, 
and even as late as the age of Pausanias, the same secrecy was maintained. 
This is so true, that although we have such numerous representations of 
Diony.siacal ceremonies, those relating to Ceres very rarely occur (a). Of 
the mystic lacchus, even the figrire is unknown to us. 

These facts, and the inferences drawn from them, must, on an impartial in- 
vestigation, ap))ear evident. They have been overlooked, because the ques- 
tion has hitherto been discussed by those, who entei-lainiiig jweconccived 
notions, only sought arguments favourable to their systems. Some of these 
authors have even gone so far, as to claim a greater knowledge of tlie early 
history of Greece., and of its religion, than the Greeks themselves, whom tliey 
accuse of ignorance and prejudice (3). The character of this systematic sclmol 
of writers cannot be e.vpressed better than in the very words, which, one (4), 
perhaps the most extravagant of all, applies to tinuur from whom he differs : 
“ Many in the wantonness of their fancy, have yielded to the most idle sur- 
“ raises, and that to a degree of licentiousness, for which, no learning nor 
“ ingenuity can atone’’. 0 


(j) Oil the use of -vAses at funeral ccremo- 
nics» sec Homer, Iliad. Y. verj, 170, ai9t 
aau, aSo. Odyss. 11 vers 74* 

(1) \nfrAy page $9. 


( 3 ) DHarcarYillc, Recherches sur les Arts 
de la Grece^ tom. f, p<ige 63 , 359. 

( 4 ) Biyant, Anal}*sisof Ancient Mythology', 
(om. 1, page 129. 
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Tnilh is frequently obvious , while we wander in search of it with great 
lalmurand Rtiguc. The vases, of which the origin is supimsed to be so myste- 
rious, are no others than tlie common |>otterj' intended for the various jiur- 
(«)!H's of ordinary life, and for ornament, like the China and StalTordshire 
ware of tin- present day. Conformably w ilh a custom almost universally pre- 
valenl , of burying with the dead, objects which had been useful to them w hen 
alive, many of these vases were de|iositcd in tombs, and contained wine, 
milk, oil, fruits, and a variety of similar offerings (i). Such only as were thus 
deposited iii the earth could !«■ preserved, and for this reason, they are scaively 
ever found entire, but in tombs, which, from religious motives, were held 
sacred and inviolate. All those wliicli served for (Vimnioii use, ex|«'rienced the 
inevitable fate of su<di fragile objects, and accordingly, great quantities of 
fragments are usually found in the neigidtourhood of ancient Greek cities. 
At Tarentum, the sea is continually washing on shore innumerable remains 
of similar vases, which wert^ probably thrown into it, with other rubbish 
belonging to the ancient inhabitants of the city. 

Those vases which, like that, Plate I, are occasionally fomid simply defxs- 
sited in the earth, arc alw.iys in the vicinity of tombs; a circumstance w hich 
shews that the sjiot was a cemetery, and consequently esteemed of etjual 
sanctity. Sometimes they contain ashes, the remains of those who preferred 
that tlteir bodies should lie burned, rather than intcmxl: Imth customs having 
prevailed at the same time. It hap[H‘ns also, that vases arc di.s<wcred on the 
outside f)f tombs, w'hcre they were placed subsetfuently , at ceremonies per- 
formed to appease the souls of the deceased, or to evoke and considt them 
respecting future events (a). On these occasions, a pit was dug, and the cere- 
monies took place on the tomb. All vases that had l>een used in washing and 
anointing the dead, or in any funeral rites, being esteemed unpure, were 
deposited with the btaly. 

Some authors have supposeil that a relation irxisled between the subjects 
figured on vases and the circumstances of the |K’rson in whose tomb the vases 
were placed. This may be trA to a lerlain degive; but in general, the tdioitic 
of subjects seems to have been made in an arbitrary manner, according to the 
fancy of the artist. The same is observable likewise on jiublic monuments. 


(l) Xo«« fC'»Z*^|UITSt. 


(a) NoiM|ttrmCss llomcr. Od^ss. 
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.111(1 celebrated works of art dedicated in temples, such as the throne of Ba- 
thycles at Aniychne, and the chest of Cy|>selus at Olympia, on wliich the 
subjects represented arc unconnected with the circumstances of the donor (i). 

'llial the Fictile Vases of which it is here (juestion, were used for the or- 
dinary purposes of life, is evident from the paintings represented on some of 
those we [xisscss (a). Many served only for ornament, such as those obtained 
as prizes at public games, or in gymnastic exercices; or those given as presents 
at marriages, or on other occasions, and which .ire usually distinguished by 
the aeclamatioii KAAOS or K.Aj\H. In later times, vases were manufactured 
specially for funeral pur|X)Scs, and embellished with appropriate subjects (a). 

The manufactiu'c of painted vases ceased, it may be presumed, at least 
a century previous to the establishment of the Roman Empire. The gradual 
deterioration which is observable in their (piality , was probably the principal 
cause. The alteration in manners and customs (3), the greater frei|ueney of 
silver and copper utensils, and the intrcHluction of the new Roman pottery, 
may have contributed also to their distise. 

It may be re({uisite to say something of the principles which have guided 
me in the explanation of the various subjects. In the course of my observa- 
tions on these and other ancient monmnents, I have carefully avoided all 
spirit of system, being fully convinced, that the religious opinions and rites 
of the Greeks, were not founded on any single and fixed principle, but com- 
posed of separate and unconnected parts, which varied with the jirogress of 
civilization, the intercourse with other nations, and the introduction of new 
philosophical dix trines. My object has been constantly a cons(ientious research 
of truth. In some cases, I have confessed my inability to offer any opinion, 
and in others, I have proposed my sentiments with proportionate degrees of 
doubt and I'escrve. The mrjst judicious writers of anti(|uity often confess their 
uncertainty respecting momiments of preceding ages. Can we, at this dis- 
tance of time, and with means of information so much inferior, pretend to 
a greater degree of knowledge? 

The study of this branch of antnjuity is susceptible of great improvement. 


(i) PauBan. lib. xn^cap, i8, /f^. v, cap, 17. 
(a) Peinuircs de Vases Grecs, Plata 11, t.ni. 
Idem , page 33 . 

( 3 ) !n the time of Augustus, Greek insti- 


tutions and manners were only preserved in 
Naples, Tarentum and Rbegium. All the other 
cities of Magna Gnecia, had fallen into bar- 
barism , Strabo , lib. vt , cap, % . 
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Notwithstanding the various publications relating to it, scarcely half the 
numlier of vases existing in different collections have been made known ; and 
their number is continually increasing by successive discoveries. 

A most useful undertaking would be a general collection of all the interest- 
ing subjects represented on vases, including those already published. Disposed 
and classified in proper order, they would afford eaeb other mutual illus- 
tration, and greatly facilitate the progress of the study. For greater facility, 
such a work might be of a reduced size, iu-8‘, and the engravings in outline 
only. The plan followed by Eckliell in his elementary Nmnismatic work, 
offers the best example, and woidd, without doubt, produce the same fa- 
vourable results. 

A similar midertaking, in which it would be requisite to visit different coun- 
tries, would require time and expense, which few private individuals could 
afford, especially, if we consider the little encouragement offered in fiiigland 
to researches of this nature. It could only be effected by one of the la’arned 
Societies , to which it would l>c highly honourable , as contributing to pro- 
mote a taste for the arts, and those pmsuits, that are the object of their 
institution. 
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‘ PAINTED GREER VASES. 


A PLATES I, II, ni. 

* 

'I II E V.1SC of nltk'li the paintings and fonn arc given in these plates ( i ), has 
been selected to appear the first in the present collection, as entitled to such 
a distinction^ from the feeling of veneration its remote antiquity inspires, its' 
iin|Hirl;tlice<in ®nstrating various points of history and mythology, and the 
peculiar interest arising from the knowledge of its original destination. 

This singular monument of early Grecian art, was discovered in an excava- 
tion made hy Mr Burgon in i 8 i 3 near Athens, on the left side of the road 
leading from that city to Thebes, about yo yards from the ancient gate (Portae 
■■ Achamic.e) (a), or 170 )'ards from the modern gate called Gribas Aapeti. The 
vase was merely deposited in the earth, about three feet deep, without any ap- 
pe.'france of a tomb near it ; however, some remains of burnt lames were found 
in it, that proved it had served funereal purposes; it containeil also six small 
• eartlien. vessels of various forms, and its mouth was covered with a square 
piece of stone. _ 

. * 

( 1 ) Tbw interesting manument is in the col* original: the other figures arc in the same 

lection of Thoma^ Burgon, Esq, Height of proportion. 

^ the vase, a feet. Greatest cipcumference, 4 feet (a) This gate derivrtl its name from its lead- 

4 '/i inelSes. The figure of Minerva, reduced^ ing to Achama*. See Topography of .AUiens, 
iq the engraving, is q/, inches high in the by litut.-Col. Leake, page 



' ■ - ' ( ^ ) • . 

Tlic form of the vase is that called Amphora (see Plate 111). It is of a fine 
yellondsh earth, on which tlie fignres are painte^l in black, with accessaries in 
red and while. 

The principal side, Plate I, represents Athena or Minerva, lutelarv divi- 
nity of the city to which she gave hcV name; she ap|)e;u's in a \\arlike char-^, 
acter, as ck'scribcd by Homer and Hesiod (3). Her dress consists in a long 
Doric tunic (4) of a red colour; the border of “which is black , and embroidered 
with a ni(eandeF*shaped oni^unent. Over her tunic, is the legis of the s;^ne co- * 
lour, and of the primitive form, being sini[de a goat-skin fringed with thongs. 
Her bead IS covei-ed witli a hchnel, on w hich rises a lofty crest (5). Her hair col- 
lected ilnd plaited in a manner peculiar to this divinity, hangs on her back ( 6 j. 
in oiushand she holds a spear, which she Ls preparing to dart ( 7 ) against the • 
enemy ( 8 ); in her other hand she bears a shield ornamented with the figure * 
of u dolphii>-‘. this attribute of a marine deity, is given to Minerva as daughter 
of Neptune and the lake Tritonis. . » • ♦ • , 

It is necessary to the explunalioii of s<ime particulars of this jiainting, to r^ 
lale.liere the early tradilit>ils resjH’Cling Minerva, since they diffiT widely ftrmi • 
those of a later |M*ritMl, which are commonly received. Tlie Minefva venerated at 
Athens, was a divinity of Libyan ongin, probably introduced into Orgcce by th«- 
coloiiy which the Pha*nicians established in Libya , sent into ftt>otia What 
givp 4 i weight to this opinion, is, that w'e find in the«‘ two countries,, the wor- 


( 3 ) Hoinfr. Iliad. E, iwj. 333 r^ 43 o, clc. 
Theognm. vers. 9'j5 — 6. 

. (4) XlT^ 

(5) — “ (VTMV, 

Homer. Iliad. T, 337. 

(6) . ASifn. Pollux, iib. 11, 

^e^m. 35 . WHickelniaiiii.Mimum.Ine<l./u:i^. 19. 
Taylor Combt*. Ancient Marblc» in the Brili&h 
Mus-eufii. P(uk 1, plate j. ", 

(7) Some ctymologiMs derive the name of 
Palla-s, given to Mincrv.1^ from ll3V>tiy, € to 
Vibrate,* alluding to this aclioa of >’ibrating 
tbc lance. Schoi. in Himier. Iliad. A. aoo. 

(8^ This was the most ancient mode of re-* 
presenting Minerva, and probably the pain- 
ting ufifers a copy of the principal statue of 


the goddexs placed in llic old Parthenon 
burnt by tbe'PersiaNs, and which, like most 

* early works, of art, may h^vc hecu of wooil. 

Minerva is figured in a similar attitude on, the 
coins 9f Argos, ami on those of ThesMly 
which offer the Itoniao Minerva, the Siost 
ancient in Greece. , 

On the pepios or veil, carried iA thePana> 
thenaic procession, the exploits of^JJhterva 
were represcnartl in embroidery, wpecially 
her Victory over the giant Eiiceladus'; tbc 
same action is probably alluded here. 

Minerva U described in a simibr attiunle 
by Hesiod. Scut. ^<!rcnl. ven. i96-^a<K>. 

• (9) Herodotus, lib. iv, cc^. 160. I^Tusauias, 

Attica, cap. l 4 - *' 
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ship of Miiiep\Ti estahlished in places of ihc sarae name (fo^. Acco|^ing.t6 
the tradition of the Libyans (ii), Minerva was the daugluer of Neptune and 
the lake Tritonis ; having received an injury from her father, slie implored 
the assistance of Jupiter, who took her under Kis protection, and adopted, 
her as Ids daughter: hence prohablf arose the subseqTi^it fables of the birth 
of Miner\a from the Itead of Jupiter, and of her contest with Neptune for the 
possession of Attica. The Greeks wlio received tlic worship of Minerva from 
tlie Libyans, adopted their tradition respecting her jwrents^ as we see by ^he 
dolphin ))^intcd on her shield, and by various concurring testinioiiie»{ia). 

Herodotus ( 1 3}, as a pnx)f of this origin of Minena, «tys, that the Gceeks 
had taken from the lahyaii women, the dress and the a*gis with which 
statues were represented ' tliis diess was of leatlier: the segis, as its name im- 
plies , was simply a goatskin died red and worn over the shoulders like a 
mantle; the extremity of it was cut into shreds or tassels (i 4) > wdiich the 
lively fancy of the Grecian artists converted hito serpents. The present paint* 
ing (i5) shows us the original form of the a*gis as it was worn by tin* Libyan 
women, and illustrates^the description given by Herodotus. Tlie Gorgonian 
head usually placed on the cegis(i6), but which is not seen here, or on monu- 
ments of an early age, was an addition made at a later perio«L 

Before the figure of Minena is the inscription, TON AOENEON A0AON EMI 
in letters of a ancient form , and writlen fmm right to left, according to 


(10) Th« IUip4^bns prelcnded that Miiieiva 
was hom near (lie river Trieonis, in 

.vn<l not near the lake of llte same name in 
Libya. Alluding to this tradition, the epithet 
of Tritogeneia is given to Minerva b)* Homer 
and the early poets. That of Alalcomenais was 
likewise taken from a*cit} of the name of Al- 
alcooiefiie, situated near the river Trittmis, in* 
Borolia. Paus. Uh. rx, cap. 33. 

The Art'adi.ins pretended also that tb^gnd- 
^dess was bom near a fountain called Tritonis. 
at Ali|dicra, m-Arcadia. Paiisan. 1. viii, c. a 6 . 

(11) H4rodotus. Uh. w^cap. i 8 o. 

(la) The cpitliet of yVawuixt; was giveu to 
Minerva on account of her having blue ^es, 
like Neptune h*r father , and other marine 
divinities. Paiisan. Ub. i^cap. i,h 

(i3) Herodotus. AA. iv, cttp. ilk). 

.( 1 4} 8 iHT«voi— E, V. 738, 


It is evident from the tassels with which the 
s^is of Homer was friiige<l, tliat it was taken 
from the .xgis of the Libyan women. Out «.s 
every thing belonging lo the gods was marvel- 
lous and supeniatural , the pc»et supposes the 
, divine argis to have been of gold, the work of 
Vidcaii, and endowed willi, the property of 
inspiring terror and dismay. 

(i5) The account ^iven by Diodorus Sictdus 
( Uh. Ill, cap. 69 ) of the origin of the a^is, wtos 
probably a later fable. 

( 1 6 } The yepytir xt^al-A wiiich Homer ascribes 
lo the xgisds hierely a figurative expression, 
to indicate the powrr ol inspiring' terror. He 
attributes for the s. 7 me rcas*»A the yofyi* 
ewfumt fu the shield of Agamemnon. Hutd. *A«* 
vers 36. , ■ 

^ ThcGorgonsin flomcr'<s time were supposed, 
to )>e frma)est>f ngoiistnions forms, who resided 







( 4 ) ^ 

• the custom prevalent before file Peloponnesian war. This inscription , which , 
according .to a mtire recent orlliography, may be read , Twv 

• tifiiti 1 7), has been already published several times ( 1 8), and variously explained. 

* Some learned crilies have sii|iposcd A6iw«sv to be the Ionic genitive of 

the name of the cityy’of Athens , and have translated the sentence “ I am the 
pri/.e given hy Athejis. " But others , probably with more reason , think that 
this wcjrd is the old .Attic form of A^r,va«iv (itj), and translate “I am the 
pr^e of the Athenaea.” 

As in other iiioiiiiments of an early age , the E and O are employed instead 
. of H and and EMI is written for EIMI. The substitution of E instead of 
the diphthong AI is a peculiarity deserving of attention (ao). 

The Atheiu-ea mentioned in this inscription are without doubt the festivals 
in honoifr of Mlnerva-so celebrated in antiquity under tl*e name of Panathenxa. 

. , V\'e know that these festivals were originally called Athenaea(ai) and their 


^ near ihe lake TritAnis, and wIiom looks were 
filial. The poet therefore, describing the n'gis 
AS encircled by Terror, Discord, etc., supposes 
, it endowed with the same dreadful properties 

• which the Gorgons possessed. 

The story, of Pen»cus, cutting off the head 
• of >fediiHA , was a siib.scqiient invention of 

Hesiod. Tbcogoii. vers. aHo. Schol. Vend, ad 
Homer. I/iasi. K, vers 3 C. 

Tiller poets probably added tlio circumstance 
of Perseus giving the head to Minerva, who 
pUced it on her a*gis. The expressions of Ho- 
mer, literally understood, m.’ty have suggested 
the notion of tliis addition. 

The.stipt-rstitioii of the m/r^originaterd in 
^ • lliis fable of the Gorgons. ArthiTolog. /om. XIX, 

page 

U7) It w'AS customary on e^rly works of 
art%;,slatues, tri|^>ods,ur other oflerings dctlicat- 
• ed in temples, to place an inscription in the 
first person, in which the object was supposed 
« to address the spectator. Herodotus, /ib. v, 

cap. 59; Ghlsliull. Antiq. Asiat. pag. 4 -' 

^i8) It was fh-sl pul/iishrd hy the author, 
Feintures dc Vases Grec*, Home, i 8 i 3 , Intro- 
duclimi, tx, note a. U has been since ^'iven 
by Dr (Jark. ix>i. iv, Preface, 9. Memoirs 
rclAiJig to Turkey, by the T(gv.*H. Wa){>ule, 


page and Travels in various countries, 
etc. by the same, pag^ ^7- 

(^19) A renKirkablc difference existed be- 
tween the old and new Attic dialect. An an- 
cient grammarian argues the falsehood of a 
letter attributed to Rpiiueiiides, from its being 
writteu in tlie new Attic. Bentley on Phalaris, 
page 4oi. 

The present inscription is of the time of 
Epiinenides and Solon. 

(ao) In the most ancient and purest Attic, 

E sometimes takes the place of AI. In the 
Haccha' of Euripides, we read AxT«wve«, wrs 
a 3 o, ami AxTswrrof, vers 337. In ray edition, 

I have suggested the alteration of AxTxi'wy«c 
into AxT^of. $0 the Attic form of AXxpsuiv 
Ts Alxfifdw, so y«ot, yUt y?(. This alteration 
never takes place however, except when the 
AI is followed hy a vowel, and this vowel *• 
^when sliort is always lengthened. The con- 
fusion of AI with E, frequent in imeriphoos * 

4)f a recent period and in manuscripts, is out ^ 
of the question on the preeent occasion, 
yote communicated fy theHtw P. Kluslets 
(ai) Apollo<lorus, At. iri,cn/i. 1^.— 6. Pau- 
sau. lib. VIII, caj>. a. Marm. Oxon. Chrun. 

Par. Ep. 10. Harpocration. Suidas. Meursius. 
Panalhenaa. 4 
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institution is conimonly ascrihed to< Erichthonius (a*), son |)f Minerv^i-aitd 
Vulcan. At ajatcr period, wlien. Theseus (a3) had iiniteil the twelve districts 
of Attica “under the sovereignty of .Athens, he solemnized these festivals with 
additinOul splendour, and called'lfiem Panathena^, lioin the union of all the 
Athenians. ' ' 

Such at least was the opinion of jjic Athenians^ es w fond of the marvellom 

and of giving to'their institutions remote and illustrious origin." But the 

life of Theseus , as well as all the early "part of Greciiin histoiy, is involved. 

in such obscurity and uiu’eriaiuty, as to in»j)ire little thnlideucc. AV'e know 

too, that the veiieralioh of the Atheiiiaus for thl‘ incmorv of Theseus coninien- 

ced at a late period only, .ai^^j^traccs of it appear before the time of Cimon 

( 'i 4 >j ''tho, in obedience to the injunciions. of the Dcljdiic oracle, cidlecled. 

tlie reinaiiisavf that hero in tlie island of ScyroSj and conveyed them to -Athens, 

w here they w ere received with great honours, and the temple < alled Theseiiim 

was erected Ui him. The triidition of the establishment of the Panatliena’a by 

Theseus, niay^lherefore l>e rejected as fabufous.,. . 

The Pnnathciiaic games were of two sorts, the greater which wore cele- 

brated-'cvery Cve years, and the lesser solemnized annually (i5). The httjer 

wyre the most aiicienl, and, as it has been .said, were called Atheha.’a : huf 

when ^ile greater were established, and called Panalhenaca, the s.nne tiamc 1 m-- 

came coinuion to the minor festival. The authority of the ancieiit.aud res|>ect- 

ahle historian Phere<ydes (a 6 ^ determines the true cpfK'h of the institution of 

the great Panathetia’, 1 ; he (dares ih.tt event under the archonshi|> of Hi()|K>- 

•clides. His testimony is cunfirmefl by .Eu.sehiiis ( 27 ), who relates the same 

event in the third year of tbc^fifty-lhird Olympiad, about which time we* 

know the age of Hi|i|H«.'lfdes must he referred. 

It has been thought that tin- establishment’of the great Pauathemea w.'T.s due 

to Pisistralus, whose, -inagnificertt disposition is so well known, aiid under 

whose government, and fliat of his sons, these games were celebrated with un- 

yommun s|)Iendor. The ejmeh a.ssigned by Phercty"des and Eurehius fullj con- 

finns this opifiieiK It is true that the couimciicemculof the iisur|>atiun of I’isi- 
• • . . * ■ 

(aa)Pausan.&'i».i.ca^. i4< Hygiinit^Fab. 1 G 6 . (a5) Metmausj PiinartKMispa. ' 

(a3) 1‘lul.irdb. Vita Tlidipi. Paiwan. liit, viii, ' (?6) Mareeltinus, in Vita 'iltucydul&i etiit. 

cap.\. T)iiker. I. 

(a4)Plwtardi.inTheseo.I*ausan,ft^.i,<.‘<i/?.i7. fa^' Husebiua, Canon Cliroiucu&, i6a^ 
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stratum is generally- dated a few years kter(i8),*in the first year of the fifty 
fifth Olyinjiiad; but this^objetiion has little weight, if we consider that Pisi- 
stratus ( 59 ) possessed great influence ih the government of the state, before 
he usurped ostensibly fhe tyranny, ' 

Tliere might be misons to place perhaps .a few years later the dale oftlu* 
arcltonship of Hippoclides (3o); but as a jlLsrussion of this s<»rt is foreign to 
the ohjeci, which is solely to detennine approximatn'ely tlie age of the vase, 
»\vc shall adopt the epoch of the origin of the Paiiathena'a, assigned by Eusebius. ' 
It follows then, tliat the vase on which the old nantc'of Atheiuea is related, 
must be anterior by somi! few Jears at least to the third year bf the fifty third 
Olym|)iad, 56a years befoi'e the Christian aera. In f;»et, the rude style of design, 
the archaic form of the letters aijd dialect of titc inscription, and the iiidH'a* 
tion pf various early customs, correspond perfectly w ith su(‘h a remote origin. 

The inscription previously referred to, shews that the vase was a prize given 
at the Alhenaea^ or minor and more ancient Panalhenopa, Numerous ancient 
testimonies relate (3i), timt a vase filled with oil was tlie prize (&0Xov) given 


^ '48) Corsiiii, Fasti, Attw’i, tom. ixi., page yi. ' 
Meiirsius,de Arclivn. Atlieu. /if*, i, ^ap. 

^ et in Puiislrato, cap. 

(3o)'Tlie Hippoclides, under wht^c orclion-' 

I ship the P^iuatheoxa were'establi^^d, is the 
same who was one of the suitors of Agariste, 
ibiighter of r.lislhenes, tvraut of Sicyou, and 
rejected ou account of h» having danced in 
an indecorous matiuer. Herudot. /i6. vi, cap. 
*iati.*i3o.'.Athen<rus, /i6. xv, cap. a5. 

• Chronologists place tins occnrrenca in the 
third year of the fifty-second ttlyiii^iHl, but 
as liipp<Klides was then veiy yoiiiig, it U not 
prol>abh; tiiat he should h.-ive been elected 
chief archon only four years afterwards , as he 
would not have had the age requiretl. . It 
is necessary therefore to suppose ttu* journey 
of Hi[>poc)ides to Sicyon some years sooner, 
or his archonsidp later : in whicli case it 
w oul J coincide with the 1} rafiny of Pisislratiu. 

Some relsT the conmiciicemenl of the nsur* 
patioit of Pisistratus lu the fiftieth Olympiad. 

A singular iustunco of the uncertauity and 


obsennty of the Athenian annaU, is given hy 
Thucydides (AA. ao, and /t'6 vi, cap. 5 .^) 

s who says, it was the common ophiiou of his ^ 
^ time, tliat llipparclms, who was kiileil hy liar- 
nmdinsaml .Vristogiton,wa$ at the bead of the 
state; whereas in fact, it was Hippias, wlio as 
eldest off he brothers, snreeedeil to the tyranny 
of Pisistratus. VetThiicydidfs wrote little more 
t!ian a century after the event, and at a tijae 
wlit'O many persons still living, must liave 
reoeive<i a true relaiion from their fathers, who 
had been w'itoessest)f it- 

What should we think- of the history of 
our country , if it were matter of^ contestation 
at the preceut day, whether £dw*ard VT nr 
Mary succec<led to the crown 011 tlie death of 
Henry VIII? . " 

( 3 t) Stiidas. Ilarpocration. Scliol. in IHndar. 
Nein. (M. x. Hutarch. in Solone. 

On the silver coins of Athens, fiic amphora 
oil which die owl is placed , b a symbol of 
Minerva, and alludes to those giVeti at the Pa- 
■ nalhemra ( and to the inveotiob of oil ascribed 
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to those* who had been victorious at Uie various contests that lix)k place at 
thrt.e festivals. The oil was from the sacred olive-trees called in the 

grave o|* Muier\a , situated near the Academy; it was held in the highest^cs- 
teem, and reservod for solemn and siicrcd |>urpose&. But the present subject 
receives more particular illustration from a passage of Pindar (3a); iu winch 
he congratulates tfie Argian Tbiicus, on liaving twice carried away from the 
Panathenaca, the sacred oil contained in vases of haked earth, sunounded with 
paintings of various colours. .. ^ 

lliis passage w as not understood by tlie jicholiasts or the inndeni editors ol‘ 
Piiular, till Winc^elmann (33) alforded the proj>er explanation of it. His'opi* 
iii(un unju.stly censured by Hcyne, is ^uUy confirmed by the present monument. 
It is thus that a knowledge of ancient w'orks of art, i.s c»ften necessary to at* 
tain .a proper understanding of authors. • - , 

The vase having been found broken in pieces, several of which were 
missing : the painting on the reverse, Plate II, is deficient in sonic parts; 
fortunately however tlicy arc not essential. It offers some curious |>articulars 
which indicate a rude and imperfect state of horsemanship, and appear for 
the first time. * » • ' ■ * . ' • 


40 the Godd^s. The amphora recalls likewne 
the invention of the art of poUcry, which was 
clafmcd by the Albenians. Atbenxus^ lib. i, 
c(tp. 5 o. 

The Panatbenaic amphora were celebrated 
in antiquity,^ and we Hnd ifiat a number of 
them were Carhe<l in the Dionysiac procession' 
of Hofemy Philadelphus. Athena'iis , lib. v, 
cap. aq. ' ” * 

, Tlie custom of givjng vases as prizes at the 

Panatbcna^i is attested by ( :iMimachus. 

Afininnot; ixi upov livTci, 

^ Vi jUflpvj *XXx 

. . » Scbolust. fimUr. Xeni. Ofl. x, v. b/|. 

Many olli^ « 4 Sinples may be alleged’ of the 
custom .VftKTs as prizes at public 

games. On a coki of ihe city oft lamarifia, fliree 
vases of the saniu form as the present , repre- 
sented iutheeiergue, arc the of the games,* 

^witicb are indicated by a quadriga guided by 
VkUiry. Huoler. Cal. 7 ’ab. 14 » 


^ On a vase published by Tisdibein {tom. ii. 
fil. Jirescnts a vase to a young. man' 

victorious at ihe horse-race. See likewise, 
Tisdibein, /om. iv, /if. 4G. - " 

Oa) * ' - 

TtXiTau; Addvaiuv p.vf ^u. 9 xi • 
KmxzSsv ■ yaii ic xai»- 

mf* xa^x«< (Xa(x< 

*. -• ?ov ftfi- 

vcfx Xativ , fv * 

€^xi^cv iraixmiaOioic. * ' 

Pindar. Nemea, Od. t*. Of-tiH. 

Hcyne in his transl:ition of this passage, 
supposes that the vases of earth cunraiiiiAg 
tlie oil * were placed in brass .cases adonicd' 
with embossed or sculptiiml bas-relicfsr 
( 33 ) Storia dclf Arte, /. I , /#. aa 5 . Eilit. Rom. 
1783. . . 



I 


‘ ■ t » ) /. . . ■ ‘ ' 

A J ouiig UKiii clicsscJ ill a long red tunic, i» seated in a car drawn liy two 
liorses ( 34 ) at full sjieed. llie car is of a very slight construction , such as those 
used for chariot-races. The wheels art of a singular foian, without nave pr s|X)kes, 
instead of which, ‘are three bars; one stronger than the others, placed diame- 
trically, and perforated to admit the extremity ofjhe axle-tree, is crossed 
at right angles by the other two bars. The horses Tiavc neither reins nor har- 
ness; but are yoked to the car like oxen. Instead of bridles, they have" head- 
■slalls (35) probably intended to keep them close together ; their collars support 
the yoke, which is a.transvcrsc bar fastened to the extremity of the pole(36). 
The driver is seated, contr.iry to the general custom at faces. Instead of reins, 
he holds a long ivand bent at the extremity like « sbepherd's crook fiy), and 
such as is used at present for driving oxen in Italyand in eastern countries. At 
the end of the crook are two objects, apparently of metal, which by pnalucing 
a noise were intended to animate the horses, in the same manner as bells (38j 
•were afterwards used. In-the other hand of the driver is a goad; and a red spot 
on the flank of one of the horsesfSg) is perhaps intended to mark its effects. 
The mpde of ibiving seen hcrCj was taken from the Libyans and otlier Africair 
nalions(4o); even in later times, the N'umidian cavahy. would never adopt the 
use of bridles, hut directed their horses with a wand and the voice. 

The subject of this painting, idtudcs in all piobabiUty to the chai'iot-races 
which took place at the 'Panatheiiaii- games, where' they held the highest 
■rank among tho-various contests, and entitled the victor to the greatest ho- 
nours. Other motives may have concurred in the choice of this snbjeet on a 


* ( 3 /, ) , atypw, were the naiars 

.gWen to cars witli two horses. 

* K wheel nf this form la seen on gn early 
‘ coin, probably of Bceotia. M ion net." Descrip, 
dc Meilaijles Grccques. PI. XD N" 4. 

( 55 ) ♦opSiiii,' Kapii. Pollux. ii.i, cap. 
xi, 184. Xenophon, de Be Equestri. 

■ ( 36 ) the yoke; Kpir, the pole. ' 

. Polios, /t 4 . i, cap. X, ‘140. 

# (37) long wand bent at the end 

and dsed to drive oxen. Eustathius in Homer. 
Iliad. T V. 845. 

( 38 ) Phavorinus, Pollux, Ub. x, cap. 

xiii, 56 . 


. ( 3 g) EfsTpot — txmi atyrpTveKffo Homer. II. 

E. 75 a.- ., .* . * , ’ . . ' 

(fjo) The Greeks lr.irot= from the Isibjans 
to harness horses to chariots. Herodotus, 
,lib. W, cap. 189. Hesycluus , 

Stephanus Ryxant. ^ : 

kfkMfci; ( Mao'joaiX&i ) 

^ sTto StrabOy 

Mb, xvii. ♦ , 

•i. akvn yotAwm jQpxelcuj ' ' 

• -Strabbr lib. xv. 

' *• Ora ievi lleclil frenorum uesdia vii^. 

Lucan. Pliars. lUt. iv. 
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ntoluinient in honour, oC Minerva, The. invention of cars was attributed to 
-her(4i}, oil wliieh account she was venerated at Athens and various other places, 
in Greece, tinder the name of Hippia (4a). Tlie honour of the invention was 
shared by her son Erichthouius , who ‘supposed to have firet liariicssed,, 
horses to a I:ar(43), and to have introduced chariot-races at the Panathena'a , 
whicit, as we leave seen) wvre osUblished by hini. It may be doubted, whe- 
ther the personage in the car js simply a eliarioteer victorious at the games, ' 
or if the artist intended to_ represent Eriehthonius. On a vase intended. for a 
prize at the Panatheiiaie games, it would he natural to represent the hero 
to whom their institution was asi rihed. This last opinioli, though proliidde,-' 
can be only offered as a conjecture. _ . ^ • 

. The neck of the vase is ornamented on one side with an owl, tld? usual at- 
tribute of Minerva (Plate 111, n" i). _On the other side is a com|X>umf figure'" , 
of a bii-d with a human head (ii” i).' Such figures are not uneumnum/m 
monunients of ifti early age(44)> and arc called Harpies, hut they have'iione 
of the feivicious cluiracters that the |H»ets aserilnj to these monsters (4.5), and 
’ they might with "equal reason receive the name of Sirens. Either denonihia- 
■ tion, however, is doubtful, and it is perhaps merely a symlml of Minerva (46). 

A similar figure, witli the Jiehiiet,. shield, and lance of tluit goddess, is repre-. 


(40 npM-rn T^Thvou 

floniiMU 99Tvt%z x» op^ra xacXIt^. 

Homer. Hymn, in Vcn. verj. 

ACivitxts. Eiirrpides. Hecuba, wrr. 
467. ^ » 

Qiuirii lliiierva , Jove nata et Coryplie.,' ' 
Oceani fill|i,.quam Arcades 0)riam nomirraiit, 
et quadrigarum invciiN’iLX'm fccemiit. A.^iCKau 
dc Nat. Deor.Jib. iiK ^ * 

(4») Siiidas cl Jlar|»ocralioD. v. • 

Pau-san. ith. i. cap» !io; lih. viti. eap. 4y* 

^(4i) Prunus Eiictbuiiius cuirus^et qualuor 
au»u& # . - - * - 

« JungCre eqttos, npidMiqiie rotii, iasi- •* 
slcrc victor. • . ^ . 

* Vi^iK Georg. lih. iii, tfers. ii3. . 

Kal trpti>T«{ feptyt'ivMC.' jftlian. Var. 

Hist. iih. iti. cap. 3S. Plinius, lib. vii. rap. 


(44J Hanc^'illc: Vases tilfamiUon; /om. j, 
99; fom. itfpl. 86. Tisebbein : Vases d'lla- 
railton; Mm. iiif />/. 59, , 

(45) The Harpies were originaUy assimilated 
lolbe Ftwies and the Gofgons. and consitlered 
as the minlsten of divine wralii. Thus Himierf.. 
speaking of several persons who died an un- 
. litnely de.ith, s.ays.,they Were carried away by 
the Harpies. Odys*. T, vrrs. 77 ; 5^ , vers. a4 1 ? 
A, vers. 371. > . *v 

• (46) The owl being considered an attribute 

• jal Minerva, a hupian bead, s)’mbol of Hu; di> 
vine intelligence, was vhled lu it. Hence, Iroha . 

* the custom of personifying rivers, the bull 
which wAs their .synib<jl, was Vepreseiited with 
a human bead. A goal cunsecrated In Otanii 
was figured in the same manner. ( Plutarch : 
dc Fluviis, in Caico. > 



scntei} mi ;r doiiarius of the Valerian family (47); and its appearance on llio^ 
‘present monument, entirely relative to Minerva ^ fortifies this conjecture. 

The llffura of Minerva in a rude and rijjid style, is probably a copy of -some 
.. more ancient work; as the figures of the charioteer and hoi-seS drawn with 
much more ease and action, indicate considerable progress in the arts. " • • 

An .ai'dentjiassion for glory was the ja-cidiar tdiaracteristic that will ever 
distinguish the Greeks from all other nations. It is to this cause, that their" 
suiieriority in every sort of merit must !«• ascrilwd. ,ln the absence of war, 
and those great events whiclr furnish occupation to this restless passion, the 
* public games celebrated in various parts of Greece, nourislied and kept alive 
a Constant spirit of emulation. A prir-e obtained on these' <i<'casion8,'"was es- 
•lecmcd as honourable as a victory over the enemy (48)'- the fortunate compel 
■'titor was crowned; in p^sc’nce of the whole nation a.ssembled. On his return 
to .his native city, he was received with the greatest iKinours, and maintained 
in the Prylancum at the public expense : a distinguished place was assigned 
him «|i all occasions , and jhc year in w Inch he cooquered was marked by 
his. name. • ' ‘ - ~ 

The present vase receiveil as a priic at the Panathenaic games, where a 
victory, was esteemed as glorious as at the Olympian or Pythian, must'have 
been of the highest value to the possessor. Preserved with anxious care and 
- affection as a monument of glory , and unw illing to part from it even in deafti, 
it contained his ashes when committed to the earth. This custom of interring 
with the dead those objects deanwt to them in life, prix'eeded from the opi- 
nion revived, that the soul retained hi ii future state, the same affections 
and iiudinatioiis as when united to the body (49). 

The name of the owiut .was doubtless inseribed on a column" of iO'/e, 
placed on the spot under which his remains were deposited. \Ve must n'grel 
that its omission on the vase, has prevented the perjietuation of his fame. 


(47). Morel. Tt»es .Pain. pa^. 4a4- A bint w*ilh . 
^ a'lmman Uva<t, iS al«o l)«prt-.eiited laaiuliti^ on 
a dtield, on ttie coins of Cabala in Syria, 
t In a .suliMX|iient part of the work *the ques- 
'tion .Tabling to tlicse figures' shall be further 
investigaled. * • 

(48 i The: type of the far greater mini her of 


Sicilian coins, is a biga or a qiuwlfiga, alhiil- 
iiig to successes obtaiiietl at the races by iiitia- 
bipiius of the respective cities. - 
(49) ; Qua: gratia ciimim, 

Ai;inoniinqu« foil vivia, qua* ctlra nitelites ~ 
Pascerc cquus, cadent scqtiitur Icllurc repo.stns. 

Virgil, .tioeid. Ub. vi. wrs 65.T-5. 
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PLATES IV, V. ^ 

Flit subjects of these plates are lakeii froin a vase (i) found in the neigli- 
boiirliood of Agrigcntum , *ind probably manufactured in that city, so cele- 
brated for the iiiagnilii'etice of its inhabitauts (a) and their elegance and taste 
in the fine arts. 

The first, plate IV, represents two warriors engaged in single comtat. The^ 
ohjw:t of their contest is the |)OSsession of the body of a third Marrior, ho 
has fallen to the ground mortally wounded, and who already stripped of his. 
arms, ap])ears on the point of expiring* The inscriptions placed near the two 
coiiihatants(3) present the names of the principal heix>cs of the Iliad, Achill<i» 
and Hector. , 

There is reason to be surprised, that the description of this memorable twent 
given by Homer (4), should be so different from the circumstances expressed 
ill the painting. It might he pn^sumed, tliat the painter had followed some 
other account of tlie Tnyaii war, unknown to us : hut notwithstanding the 
license assumed by the lyric and tragic |M>ets of altering the ancient traditions, 
yet the authority of Homer was generally re.spected, and the contest between 
Achilles and Hector was an historical event Um^ well known to have experienced 
any alterations. 

These first doubts acquire more and more force on a further investigation 
of tlie painting, and though it may appeal' too hazardous to reject the tes> 
timony of the inscriptions; yet, there is every reason to presume, tliat the ori- 
ginal from which tliis composition was taken, represented llie (xmibat between 
Achilles and Memnoo, instead of whose nume, that of Hector has been sulisti-- 
tutcd^(5), fi'om motives for which it is impossible to account. 


(i) Tlie vase is in the possession of Witliain 
llamiiton, Ksq. , His Britannic Majesly^s ipi'' 
ni5tcr plenipotentiary at Naples. The form is 
engraved Plate V; height, i4 inehes; greatest 
circumference, 3a inches. 

(a) Dio<ioru.s Siculus, //A xiu, ftg. 


In the name of AXIAAETS, the letters 
are iudicated iu a'very slight and hasty inanmT; 
whence saiiiie are nut entire, and tlie second 
A a|>pears .in E. 

(4) Iliad. XfVers. a4S et seq, 

(5) Pausanias ( Attica, cap. 3) describing a 
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The circumstances expressed iu the painting, ;>gree perfectly with this expla- 
nation, which is con/irnied almost to a certainty, by the subject of the opposite 
side of the vase, Plate V, where Aurora is seen carrying away the body of her 
son Memnon, after the battle. One action is the setpiel of the other, and there 
is a natural connexion between them. It would l>e otherwise difficult to ac- 
count for the union of two subjects w ithout any reference to each other. 

The ex|)loits of Memnon formed the subject of several ancient poems, now- 
lost. The most famous, was the j€thiopis by Arctinus of .Miletus '6), who has 
been sup|X)sed anterior to Homer. He was also celebrated by ^schy lus, So- 
phocles, and other tragic |)oets. The combat between Achilles and Memnon 
was -a favourite subject with artists, and was repix-M-nted on _ the che.st of 
Cyp!M‘lu.s,ou the throne of Hyacinth, and on various other monuments (7) of 
a remote antiquity. • • 

In the Iliad no mention. Ls made of Memnon, but in the Odyssey(8) Homer 
attributes to him the death of .\ntilochus. We possess various accounts re- 
specting Memnonfg), the most circumstantial is that given by Quintus Sniyr- 
n*us ”(ity, taken probably fixiin the .Ethiopis of Airtiniis. .Accoixluig to this 
writer, Memnon son of Aurora and Tithon(i 1) the brother of Priam, ixime to 
tlie a.ssistance of Troy, after the death of Hector, and assumed the command 
of the Trojan army. In the first engagement, Memnon distinguished himself by 
his valour and killeil several of the enemy.. The Greeks giving way, Antilochus 


group of Ncpluue hurling bb spear at the 
giant Pol} boles, says, tbat the inscription on 
the figure, ascribed it to another person ami 
nottuNcptuue. >Liny other instances of a sinit> 
Uir Uceuse might be added. 

(6) Dionysius Ilalicarn. Ant, Horn. Ub. i, 
Kap. OB. A short summary of the .tthiopis of 
Arctinus is giren by Proclus. Chrrstomalhia. 
Hephspstion. Etlit- Gaisford. pag. .'47H. 

(7) Pausan. ui, cup.- i8. /f/em, Ub. v, 
cap. as. 

The combat between Achilles and Memnon 
is represented on two painted vases. Mijlhi. 
Peintures de Vases Grecs, tom. i ,/?/. 19. Md- 
Imgcn. Print. Ant. lncd./»/. 49 - 

On the lhacal table in the Capitol, Achilles 


arul Memnon are figured combating over the 
body of Antilochus. Fabretti , de Tab. Iliac. 

(8) Odyw, 4 , vers. 188. 

(9) Find. Pylh. Od. vi, vers, 3 i. Dictys Cre- 
teiisis, tib. 'xs. Pliiloslrates. leones. 7. 

fio)QuinlusSmyrn»iis,/i 4 ii,x«erf. 100^570. 

(11) Tithon and Priam were sons of I.aome- 
don by Strymo daughter of the river^$^mai> 
dcr. Tithon was carried away by Au^ra on 
aceouut of his great hcauly. Sever^ other 
Touths, as Cephalus and Orion, were supposed 
to, have been carried away by Aurora for the 
same reason ; these fablc.s probably contain 
an elegant allegory of youtlis who died in the 
ilawu of life. 
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comes to their support , and fighting valiantly, is slaiu by Meinnnii , who 
strips him of his arms. Nestor (i a) seeing the fate of his son, attempts to 
avenge his death and recover his body; but Meninon respecting his old age, 
refuses the unequal contest, and engages Nestor to retreat. Nestor then solicits 
the assisUnce of Achilles, who hearing the fate of his. friend and companioii 
AntilochuSj is anxious to avenge him. Achilles goes in search of Memnon, 
who seeing him advance, is equally desnous of encountering him, and leaps 
frtjm his chariot. The tsvo heroes, both sons of goddes.ses, and clad in armour 
made by Vulcan(i3), meet; they throw their spears and Memnon is slightly 
wounded. They then draw their swords and engage in close combat. The 
encounter is p long time doubtful. The Gods assembled on mount Olympus 
are spectators of it , and solicit Jupiter respectively in favour of the heroes. 
Jupiter unable to determine, sends two fates (i4), t>ne good, the other evil, 
who decide the contest in favour of Achilles, and Memnon is slain. 

All the cin-umstances of the |>ainting coincide with this description: and 
the fallen warrior whose body is the object of the encounter, is .Antilochus, 
whose armour has been taken by Memnon. 

It might be objected , that the beard and aged appearance Of this.£guie do 
not agree with the youth of Antilochus, but the same objection wOUd equalfy 
apply to the figure of Memnon (i5) on the reverse of die vase. .AncienVartists 
varied in their mode of representing personages of d>e heroic ages, as w^ see 
by many examples from Pausaiiias ( 1 6 ) and iif works of arts. 


(la) Accurtliiig to }’imkr, one of the horses 
of Nestor being woumled by Parts, the vener- 
able warrior attacked by Memnon, called Anti- 
lochus, who coming to the relief of his father, 
was killed by Memnon. Pjlh. Od. vi,verj all- 

(i^ The .f].thiu|)is of .4rcliuus cuntained 
prubaDly an ample description of the armour 
uf Memnon, like those of (be armour of 
Achilles and Hercules by Homer and Hesiod. 

Virgil bad in view this description in the 
verse 

Nudc, quibus Aurorte venisset filius armri. 

.■Eueid. i, vers. 751 . 
(i4) The tragedy of Alschylus was entitled 


P^chostasia , in which Jupiter was intro- 
duced weighing the destinies uf Aclulles and 
Memnon. This scene was imitatetl from Homer, 
who describes Jupiter l>alancing the fates 
(Ktpc;) of Achilles and Hector. Iliad, X, 
vers et seq. 

On the vase published by Mr Millin ( see 
note 7 ), and on a patent given by Wiuckel- 
mann iMonum. Inetl. a® i33) Mercury, instead 
of Jupiter, holds Hie scales. 

(i5) ThebeaulyofMcmnoo was remarkable. 
Homer, speaking of Euiypylu.s, says: 

Ktivw Sii wOOliOTov Idov utTC Mijivbva 

Odyss. A, vers 5ar. 

* ( 16 ) lo the picture of Polygnotus in the 




(> 4 ) ' 

^ -Tlic Iwo warriors are represented completely armed wjtli helmets, cuirasses 
and grt!avcs(i 7 ); tliey have tlmiwn away their spears, and arc attacking each 
other with swords according to tlie description of Quintus Smyrna^us. Their 
helmets arc those called Corinthian, and arc seen on coins of that citv, 
they have no visors , hut are drawn forward in order to cover the face and' 
neck. Their shields are round like those of the Argians; that of Mentnon is 
distinguished hy the trinaeria. As tlie vase was found in Sicily near Agri- 
gcntuin, .and (irobahly manufocttired in that city, the [lainter was 'willing to 
adorn his w ork with the emhlcm of his country, 

;The execution of this painting’ presents the negligence and incorrectness 
so often ohservable on vases of this description, where the figures are hl.ack on ■ 
a yelhiw ground(ig). Tlic shields of the rsinibataiits are on their right arms, 
and they hold their swords in tJie left hand', the left arm of Achilles seems 
distorted, and to pass on the right side. The general outline however is good, 
and taken from a model of merit; but ail the interior details expressed with 
the dry point, seem executed by a diflerent hand, and attest excessive precipi- 
tation and inattentiou, or total ignorance of the principles of design. 

On the opposite side of the vase, Plate V, Aurora is represented carrying in 
her arms the btxly of Memnnn. The names of these personages are attested 
by tlic inscriptions MEMN'ON and HRLtS in letters of an ancient form. The lat- 
ter word, 4'Ontrary to the general custom). is aspii'ated, probably according 
to a^i ancient pronounciatioii. * 

After the death ,of Meninon (ao), Aurora overwhelmed with grief, and 

Lesche at I>rlphi, Memnon was represented 
with a beard (Pausarr. lih. x, cap. 3 i), while 
Pbilobtratu^ dcM:ribes hun withoitt ( leones, 

Ub. I , Cixp. 7 ). 

On the throne of Batliyclcs , at Amyclap, 

Hyacyiitli was bearded, whereas Nidas repre- 
scntcil him in extreme youth. Pausan. Uh. iii, 
cap. 19. ■ 

(17) Kvfstttdcf. 

(f8) Herodotus, lib. iy, cap. 180. ' 

(19) Sec oh this snbject : l>Hrcs dc M. !c 
chevalier dc Rossi; Ya.scs de Coghill, par J. 

Millir^en, Rome x^i^j^pagex. 

(ao) According to some w'Hters, Thetis and 


Aurora were pn^seiit at tlie assembly of tlie 
Gods, and solheited -Jupiter in favor of their 
sons. 

In the Altis of Olympia, where the combat 
of Mcmiiun and Achilles was reprm'iitcd , 

Thetis and Aurora wtre seen iniploriug Ju- 
piter. l^u.san. lib. V, cap, aa: 

On the chest of CypseluS , the mothers of 
the two heroes are present at the cumbah ♦ 
Pausan. lib. v, cap. 19’. 

Tliey a-ssist likewise , on the painted vase ' 
published by Miilin. Peihtures de Vases Grecs, 
tome \y pi. x\%. 
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anxious to prese^e his remains from further insults, solicited and obtained 
from Jupiter the !>o<t) of her son , >vliu h she carried away in tlie air to Susa* 
in Persia (ai) whei*e it received due honours (aa]. Thh fable adds, that his 
followers were metamorphosed into biixls, who every year on the anniver- 
saiT of his <leath,.'yfsil Ills' tomb, where they celebrate funeral rites to his 
memory. - * * 

Aurora b here represented in t^c usanl manner, with wings: she is dressed 
in a long tunic with ample sleeves: over the tunic is a long mantle foldetl: 
her head b covered with the Persian tiara or K*j(5^aff(a(33) characteristic 
of the Amazons and of all personages of Oriental origin. 

• The age of this interesting nionunient may be referred to the first lialf of 
the fifth century before the Christian »ra. 


(ai) Ancient authors diiTer respecting the 
rauntry of Menmon ; sonic suppose it to have 
been /Ethiopia, others Herodotns, 

whose authority is always of greatest w'eight, 
says, be reigned at Susa in Persia ; which is 
confirmetl by Strabo (/lA. xv. ) and Pausanias 
( A'A. it, rap, 3i.) 

(aa) The inhabitants of lYoas asserted, that 


Aurora conveyed the l>ody of her son to Susa, 
where it was buried. They shewed l*owever 
the tomb of Memnon (probably a cenotaph) 
near the /Esepus, where they pretended that 
the birds called Memnonides catnc annuaUy 
ajMl celebrated funeral rites. /Elian , dc Kat 
Anim. v, cap. i. Piiii. Hist. Nat. iib, ii,cr{p.aG. 
(a3) Ikillux, lib. vii, cap. ix. 
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PLATE VI.’ 


In the preceding painting we have seen Aurora |>erforniing tlie last sad 
duties to her son. The rosy goddess now appears (i) discharging the more 
.ygreeable functions of amtouncing to the universe- the return of day. . 

In the ancient theogony of Hesiod (a), this goddess is supposed to lie the 
daughter of Hyperion and Thia, and the sister of Helios (the sun) and Se- 
lene (the moon). She was generally described as preceding lier brotlwr, in a 
■chariot (3) drawn by two or four horses, and she is figured accordingly "on 
works of art. ' > 

Aurora, whose name is expressed in the Doric form .-VO-, is here re- 
presented ill a manner entirely neir. She is borne on wings in the air, and* 
holds in each hand an urn: fi-om one of which she is pouring the contents. 
These urns are doiililless allusive to the dew which the morning (.Vurora) 
sheds on the eai’th,and which she had collected in the ocean from whence 
she was supposed to rise. From the same motive, Notus and SeyTon, winds 
produetivc of rain and dampness, are figured w ith urns (4) on the tower of 
Andronicus Cyrrestes at Athens (5). 

In the former painting, Aurora appeared in the Persian attire , exprc.ssivc 
of her Oriental origin, but here she is dres-sed in Hie Grecian manner, with a 
tunic, over which is a peplos and a mantle; her action and attitude are re- 
markable by their gracefulness. * 

The form of the vase is that called Lecylhus and Ls figui ed under the 
plate. The inscription KAAE for Kakr. (6), placed on one of the urns, shows 
that the vase was a present to a lady. Vases of a similar form were destined 
to contain perfumes, and from the nature of their destination, were generally 
adorned with graceful subjects. 


(i) From a vase of the fabric of NoU» in the 
conectioik of Mr Uurand , at Paris. 

(a) Hesiod. Theog. wrr. 371—3. 
Apollodonis, hi*, i, cap. a. 

( 3 ) Horaer. a.^ 3 — a/| 6 . 

Virgil, tib. vit, vtrs. a 6 ; lib. vi, vers. 535 . 

( 4 ) Stuart's Antiquities of Athens; tom. i. 


pi. xvi and xii. 

( 5 ) The winds were supposed by some, to 
have been produced by Aurora and Astneus. 
Hesiod. TheoguiLverr. 378, 379. Apollodurus; 
lib, I, cap. a. 

( 6 ) See Pcintures Ant. In^tl.des VasesGrecs, 
par J. Milliugen; introduction , xi. 
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PLATKS VII, VIll. 


The war of the giants was one of the most |>o|>ular fables of Gieek iiij tho- 
logj , and celebrated in various poems ca1le<l Gigantomachia; ; some of w hich 
have been supjiosed of a very e»rly <lale(i). If is probable ho\vever, that this 
fable was subsequent to Homer, who simply describes the giants as a lawless 
and impitius race of men , of uncommon sire and strength (a), but makes no 
iiicnlkm of their war against the gtwls. He s|H*aks, it is true, of the attempts 
of the Aloides and of Typheeus (3) to invade heaven; but they arc distinct 
from the giants, willi whom tliey have been erroneously confounded by 
writers of a later age. To render the giants more terrific, the same writers 
Iiave described them as having a hundred arms and serpents instead pf legs( 4 )? 
and a^Tordingly, in a great nunilMr of ancient monuments, we see them re- 
presented lenninating in ser|)t*nts (5). 

The painting, (0} Plate VII, is highly interesting, as being one of llie few 
works of art, that shew the primitive niahnep of figuring the giants ( 7 ), coiifor* 
mahly to the description of Homer : it has also the merit of presenting an an- 
cient and 1 ‘ccondite tradition , which occurs on no other monument hitherto pu- 
blished- Meptune, distinguished by his trident and the inscription HOSKIAON, 
is represented ujdiftiiig a huge mass, apparently of rock, with which he over- 

Millc manuR illis dcilit, e( pm cmiribtis angiioR. 

♦Hid. Fail. lib. v, v. 37. 

( 5 ) Musco Pio Clrm. «▼,/?/- 10. Mommi. 

MaUluriorum, t. 19. Wiitckclrnanii.^Ion. 
Inedit, p^tge ti. TasRie. Catal. n^ QSS— 1001. 
175a — 4 - MUliu. Gal. Mythol. n** lad. i') 3 . 
Ecklicil. Anecd. Tab. xm. 

(6) From a v.-iae fomierly in the collectioit 
of Count I-ainberg, but now in the Imperial 
Cabinet of AntiqniticR at Vieiuia. It u appa- 
rently of Sicilian fabric. 

(7) The only other niomniiciit known, i» «i 
publidted by TiRcldtein, where Hercules. 

agisted b)' Minerva, U reprecented killing the 
giant Alcvuncu$. Tinchbcio. tom. 1 t^pl. ao. 

3 V 


(1) The poem ascribed to.Thamyris, the 
supposed coteiiipurary of Orpheus , was the 
Titanomacliia and not the Gtgantomachia. The 
first of these fables was extremely ancient, and 
anterior to Homer and Hcsiu<{. Sec, lleeren. 
Expositio Fragm. Ttibultr Marmor. Musei lioT’ 
giani. Roma, 1766- Visconti MuseoPio Clem. 
tom. \v,pi. 10. 

(9) Odyss. If, V. 59 et ao 6 ; K, v. 1 ao. IlesitMl. 
Theogon. verr 5o. 

( 3 ) Iliad, B, V, 78a ;^E, V. 385 . Odyss. A, 
V. 3 u 4 — 3 ig. 

( 4 ) Femunim qua fine volutus 
Duplex semifrris connectitur ilibus anguis. 

Clatidian. Gigantomacliia. v. 8 o. 


M 


r 
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n hriiiis a warrior, wlio is railing mulir tlic cnoriiious weight, aiul attempts in 
vain to resist the superior power of the doitj'. Tlie inscription placed near 
this figure, gives the iiaiiie of EipIAATEi;, Kphialtcs. 

We see by several ancient authors, tliat aftei- the defeat of the giants , one 
of them named PolylKites (8), endeavouring to esi'iipe, fled across the sea to 
the island of Cos. Neptune pursued him there; anef, detaching a part of the 
island, hurled it against Polyliotes, who was precipitated and buried under 
it in the sea. The part thus dctacheel, foi'nmd the island since known by the 
name of Nisyros. 

The painting iR'fore us, evidently presents the same subject only the artist 
has attributed to Ephialtes, what the authors abovementioned ascribe to Poly- 
botes; perhaps in conforiuity w ith some tradition now lost. .All the accounts 
respecting these fables are indeed full of variations; thus, Homer (9) supposes 
T) phtrus, to luave been fulminated and buried under a mountain in Cilicia ; 
while Pindar(tO) places him under mount .Etna; where, according to others, 
Briareus f 1 1) or Knceladus {1 a) were confined. 

Aci ording to Homer(i 3 ), Iphimedia, daughter of Triopas and wife of Aloeus, 
was seduced by Neptune and had two sons by him, Otus and F.phialtes, called 
Aloides from the name of their supposed father. They grew rapidly, and 
were only nine years ohl, when daring to wage war against the gods, and 
attempting to invade heaven , they were killed by -Apollo and Diana. 

The author of the painting luis follow erl, however, a different tradition, 
probably that reconled by Eratosthenes (i f), w ho makes no mention ‘of the 
relation of Otus and Ephialtes to Neptuiw, but supposes them to liawe been 
giants, sons of the'Earth, and who educated by Ipliimedia , were called Alo- 
ides from the name of her husband .Aloeus. 

Neptune is represimtcd with a loug Iward, his head is encircled with a 
crowAi or garland of leaves, probably of the pine, a tree tsmsecrated. to tins 
deity. His hair is very long and hangs dow n in curls. .According to the ancient 


(B)- Paui>aa. /itr. i, cap. a. A|iollodunis. lih. i, 
capfO. Stephan. Dyzantin. 7>ox Strab. 

liif. x^page 4B9. 

(9) Iliad. B,- 78a. ApoUod. /ih. 1, cap- 6. 

(10) L’indar. Ol^top. Od. iv, ver« 11. H)gi- 
ims, FaU* i5a.. 


( 11 ) Calliniaclius. Hymn in Del. v. i4i-i43. 
(la) .^puiludur. ii6. i,cap. 6 . Virgil. .£iicid. 
liO. Illy vert. 578 -5Ba. 

(i3) Odys$'. A, vers. 3o4 — Jig. 

. (i4) Schol. ill Apoll nbod. /lA. i^vers. 48 a. 
Praff. Fah. pag. 5. 
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custom of representing divinities dressed (i4*)) not naked, as at a later period, 
Neptune wears a long and ample tunic, over wljich fs a mantle (XWva). In 
one hand, he liolds the trident, and with the other he grasps the rock, on 
which several animals are figuued. Tlie dolfihin, polypus, and crustai-eous 
shell-fish, as marine productions arc emblems of Neptune. Thu goat, scor- 
pion, and serpent, are supposed adhering Ui the rca'k when detached. A si- 
nuous line seems to indicate a stream flowing trin>ugli the island. 

Ephialtes is completly armed in the Greek manner ; his cuirass is apparently 
of leather (i5j, with plates of brass to protect the slioulders and neck; his‘ 
helmet is provided witli flaps to defend tin- sides of the facc(i6), and a part 
that projects covers the nose. The emblem of his shield is a horse. The iu- 
scription K.\A02, placed on the shield, is the usual acclamation addressed to 
the person for whom the vase was intended. The artist, in representing 
Ephialtes with a beard and advanced in age , has deviated from the account 
of Homer, who su|)|K>ses the giant to have Iteen oidy nine years old, and 
as not having attained the age of puberty. 

The style of design, in which much of the early rigid maimer is observable, 
combined with the form of the characters, and the use of the simple letters E 
and O instead of H and Q, afford motives to place the age of the vase about the 
eightieth Olympiad , or the middle of the fifth century before the Qiristian 
lera. The figure of Neptune displays much dignity of ch.aracter; it retains 
all tliat serenity and calm inseparable from a deity under every situation , and 
notwithstanding the violent action in which he is engaged. This tran(|uillity 
forms a happy contrast with the agitation and tenor I'xpressed in the figure 
of Ephialtes. The figures are grouped with much skill and judgment ! the 
story is well related, and all the circumstances properly expressed. The design, 
without being cfirrect, is executed with great spirit and freedom, and there 
is every reason to sujipose, that this composition presents a txjpy of softie ce- 
lebrated work of art. , • 

The story of the giants , like those of tlie Centaurs and the Amazons, w as a 


(l.i*) Neptune is generally represented dress- 
ed on ancient works of art ; there are however 
some exceptions, as the coins of Posidonia, 
and those of Rliancus in Crete. 


(i5) \ similar cuirass formed of leather 
was called Pollux, iih. u cap. x, i35 ct 

lib. VII, cap. XV, 70J 

(iC) Kvh/ts Horn. Iliad. If, 181. 
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favourite subject with Givek artists. It was represeiiteil on tlie eastern pedi- 
ment of the celebrated’teinple of Jupiter at Agrigentum(i7); on the walls of 
the Aero|K>lis at A'tlieiis(i8); on the Heracum or temple of Juno near Myce- 
nae (19), and in several other places. .Near the temple of Ceres in the vicinity 
of the Eeiraic gate at Athens (ao), Neptune was represented on horseback, 
hurling his spear against the giant Polylxjtes. Pausanias, who tlescribes 
tlip monument , adds , that flie inscription ascribed .-the figure of Neptune 
to. another person. 

'rhe greatest number of ancient fables arc the productions of su|K'rstitious 
fears, of a wihi imagination and fancy, or of the natural propensity of man- 
kind for the marvellous; con.seijuently , all attempts to e.vplain them must be 
fruitless. Some however may Inr excepted , that are evidently founded on mo- 
ral or physical truths. In this number, may be reckoned the war of the giants 
agaiiist the gods, of which earthquakt's and vokiinic eruptions were doubt- 
less the origin. At an early Jjeriod , tliese calamitous events were frequent in 
the. Grecian states; several islands were i-aksed out of the sea, while otlicrs 
disappeared under it. An ancient tradition (at) stated, that the islands of 
Cos and Nisyros had been once united, but separated by an earthquake; a 
calamity to which the latter island seems to have been extremly subject, 
and which at one time destroyed all its iidiabitants (»a). These physical 
revolutions may be considered as the origin of the present fable ; and 
hence, Neptune the sup|>o.sed cause of all concussions of tlie earth (a 3 ) , was 
the divinity peculiarly revered at Nisyros (?, 4 )- 

The form of the vase is represented plate MU, n“ i. The reverse, u* 2, 
offers the figure of a w.Trrior armed oidy with a helmet, spear and shield 
the lattfT is ornamented with a tripod, emblem of the warrior. This subject 
has no reference to that on the opjHtsite side, Iveing meicly intended to occupy 
the vacant space, and requires no explication. 


(17) Dioilor Stcul. lib. xm, cn/». 8a. 

(18) Paiisan. lib. 1, cap. a 5 . 

(19) Idem. Jib. 11, cap. 17. 

, (ao) Idem. lib. i, cap. a. 

(ar ) Slralio. &A X. I’lin . His). Kat. lib. v cap. 36 . 


(aa) Dtodoniv Siculus, lib, v. caff. 5 ^. 

(a 3 ) VV'heuce tbc epithets of ^vvasijBuv; amt 
Pocii/btet so frcqoentl.v given to Neptune by 
Homer and other authors. 

(a 4 j Haym. Tes. Brit. iom. i,/*pge aaq. 
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PLATE IX. 


■ ' ■ . • 
\ HESE pniiUings are taken from the two sidefS of a vase (ij. The first by a 
singular concurrence, offers the same subject as" the •preceding. vaM , only 
executed in a different manner. The figures are black , on i yellow ground : 
and as is usual on vases of thj^ kind,'the design is extremely rude and incorrect, 
without any ^regard to prdgortions. The attitudM and action of die figures 
denote, however, a considerable degree of advaricenient i#i Ihe arts'; .ind this 
contrast between the invention and execution, shews that similar paintings 
arc imitations of the archaic style (a); and that the design is pur|>osely Incor- 
rect , In oi-der to give the appearance of remote antitpiity. 

Neptune is here represented as in the preceding composition, holding 
with one hand his trident, and with the other a huge rock: his dress is dif- 
ferent, and consists simply in a short tunic. Ejihialtes is figured as a wairior, 
and combats with a spear instead of a sword; two globes form the emblem 
of his shield. 

Though the attitudes and accessories offer some vatriations, yet the ge- 
neral movement and comp<isitinn in the two paintings is so nearly similar, 
that there can be little dtmbt of their having been taken fixnn the same 
original (3); a clear proof that the rude style of the presemt, is , a style of 
imitation. 

The painting on the opposite side of the vase, represents Diana engaged 
in combat with a warrior, who, from the natural connection of the two sub- 
jects, is probably Otiis, brother of Ephialtes. In fact we are told, that when 
the Aloides made their impious attempt against heaven, Ephialtes pretended 


(i) This vase, formerly also in the ooHec- 
tion of Count Lamherg , is now in the Impe- 
rial Cabinet of .Vntiquities at Vienna. The form 
is that callcit Lancetta , nearly similar to that 
engraveit Phate V. 

(a) See page l4. 


(3) An example of two compositions taken 
from the same original but executetl in dif- 
ferent styles , may he seen in a former work 
of the author. Peintures Antiques de Piases 
GreeSf de Sir John Coghill, Bart. W. xxxv 
and XL. 



( ) 

to espouse Juno, and Otus, Diana; the same author adds, that tliey were at 
length killed by a stratagem of this goddess (4) in the island of Naxos. 

The artist has here represented Diana iirflicting personal revenge for the 
insult offered her (5), while on the other side , he has followed a different 
traditioir, and ascribed to Ncjttune the chastisement of Ephialtes. 

(4) Diana sent a stag between. the Aloises, that two otiicr giants, Orion and Oration, fell 

who throwing Uieir javelins agaiu^t it , pierced hy (he arrows of this goddess , in Delos and 

on« aoother> Apollod., /ilf. i, cap^ 4i Hygin. tit Phlegra. Diana is represented killing Gra* 

/al*. s 8 . ' tion on a bas<re1icf published, Munuiu. Ma- 

(5) The death of Otus and Ephialtes was ' tha-ionim. Ta6. 19 . Tbtr giant is there figiu^d 
not the only exploit of Diana. We arc told, terminating in serpents. * 
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PLATE X. 


This composition has been published by Passexi (i) .who explained it as re- 
lating to the marriage of Hercules and Dejanira: but a slight examination, 
suffices to shew that this opinion is entirely void o^foundatloil. - 

In a former work on painted Greek vases, i published a composition rc- 
latiug to the maiTiage of Thetis and Pelcus (a) and among the .various works 
of art illustfalive of that Subject, I cited this painting ,. of which I proposed 
ii new explanation.' As it was only known to me, at that time, by the eii- 
^aving 'of Passeri, in which little confidence ‘could be placed ; my opinion 
was naturally accompanied by some degrtre -«>f n-serve. However, having 
since lud an opportunity of seeing the original vase , I discovered many 
particulars omitted in the copy of Passeri, which fully confirmed my former 
conjectures on the sul^’ect of the painting; I thought therefore, it would 
be useful Ui give an accurate representation of such an interesting monument. 

The principal group, which is nearly in the centre of the picture, repre- 
sents Peleus .seizing Thetis in his arms and carrying her forcibly away. Two 
serpents,, coiled round the body of Pelcus, are indications of the forms as- 
sumed by 'I'hctis in order to escape his pursuits (3). One of the serpent.s is 
of the maiiile kind, the head of the other is not sefti. An Iris or rainbow 
encircling the heads of the principal personages, is another of the forms 
assumed by Thetis. The otnission of these details in the chgraving of Passeri 
induced me to tl^nk , that the artist had deviated from the tradition generally 
received, and liad frdlowed that of Pherccydes , who relates simply (4} that 


((^ Pictura E^scurum ioVascuUs, lorn, i, 
tab. 8 rt 9. ‘ 

The f(»mi the vase, ami the other paint* 
ings with which it is ornameuted ,-niay be seen 
on the same plahes, but as they cJTct no sort- 
of interest was tiiought peodlesi to repro- 
duce them. 

This vase was among the objects of art sent 


from Rome to Paris in (798; but restored in 
181 5 , and is now replitfed in the Vatican li- 
brary. 

Peintures .Uitiques Iiieditr.s de Vases 
Grecs. Rome; ibi 3 , page 7* note 3 . 

( 3 ) Apolloflonts , /<■/». Ill, cap. i 3 . Ovid. 
Mclamorph. iib. vi, vers. a 43 . 

( 4 ) Tzeties. Schol. m Lycoph. 175. 
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Polcus cJirried away Tlietis; but without iiiaking any mention of her dif- 
ferent transformations. 

A young man placed neiu" Pejeus is Telamon, his brother, or one oilij^ 
companions. The centaur Chiron who follows, appears giving instructions 
to Peleus, to enable him to defeat the artiliccs of Thetis. It was, in fact, by 
his advice ( 5 j that Pcieus succeeded in the undertaking, and Pindar relates ((>) 
that Clriron by order of Jupiter affianced Thetis to Peleus. 

On the other side of t^ic principal group, are two ^creids, sisters of Thetis, 
who sec with surprise and grief the injury offered to her. .At the extremity 
of the composition, is Venus, wlio appears both on a< count of lier marine 
origin , and as the goddess w ho ensured tire success of all amorous enter- 
pri-Ses; she is seated, holding in one hand a mirror, her usual attribute, and ^ 
with the oUier, raising in a very graceful manner, the extremity of her tunic^ 
so as to discover her left breast (7). Love, who is hovering over his mother’s 
knees and holding her h,and, views the scene with delight, and endeavours 
to interest his mother in favour of Peleus. A tree and a hroad rugged hne, 
indicate the forests and rocks of Mount Pelion (Sj. 

Under the picture, is a broad band, on w hich various marine productions 
are figured; among these, are three polypi or sepiw, allusive to the last 
form assumed by Thetis, before she consented to give her hand to Peleus, 
from which circumstance, the gulph (9) w here the scene took place was called 


Sepias., , 

The drawinj^ is deficient in correction; but the composttion and invention 
display: extreme elegance , and shew' that the original from w hich it was 
taken, must have been a prodiretion of the highest merit. ^ < 

Ancient monuments arc frequently difficult to explain, whe«i considered 
separately, but wlicn coiii])ared togetlier, they afford each otlier mutual eluci- 
dation. Thus the painting published, on a former occasion, led to the iiitc,i^ 
pretation of the present composition, which in its turn throws great light on 
another w-ork of art. 


(5) Apollodoruft. Jmc. cit. 

(d) 

Nem.; Od. iii, 

(7) Apollonius Rhodiiis; lib. i, vtrs 74 >— 


745. yisconli Museo l*io iJem. tom. i n, pi. 8 . 

(8) Apollodunts. Loc. cit. 

(9) Herodotus; lib. vii^ cap. 191. 

Tiet*. Mt! Lyctjph. vers 175. ScJiul. ad A)m> 1 I« 
Rliod. wrs 58a. 


\ 
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A paiiit^ vase found near Alh«its ,*Ims been published by Mr Wilkins (lo),’ 
Who thinly , that it represents the contest bctu'cen Minerva and Neptune for 
thge 'possession of Attica; and he adduces it in support of a new opit\ion 
respecting^ the 'seulptnres of the western pediment of tlie Parthenon. Col. 
Leake ( 111 who in re/ntiug the sentiment of Mr Wilkins, has cited this in- 
teresting monument , has proved that the subject relates solely to the inar- 
. riagt of Thetis and Peleus ; but as his object went no Eirther, he has not 
propdsed-any explanationKif the other figures. • , ' r- 

A copy of the engraving given by Mr W'ilkins may be seen Plate A h“ i : 
but tlir £gurts are disposed in a different manner, as it seeUis la have been 
Viyiginally intended. ^ The tree placed behind Neptune,- indieates tlie point 
'where the two extremities of the composition meet; according to 'a custom 
' fiiequeittly seeh on painted vases. ■ - 

Proceeding on this principle, to the explanation of the snlqect, the group 
which, Hiough not exactly in the centre of the picture, attracts principally the 
attention , represents Peleus with liis arms extended, endeavouring to grasp 
Thetis, who flies to avoid his pursuit. To the right of Peleus, are a lion aiul 
marine mnister (ia)f alluding to the various forms assumed by Thetis. Of tlie 
two female figures winch follow, but Tittle remains ; the iirscripfion 'FAMAWH 
shews that one of them is Psaraathe, a sister of Thetis jhd mollier in law of 
Peleus; the second figure which Mr Wilkins. supposes to be Minerva, is an- 
other Nereid, and formed a group with Psamathe, jireciscly in the same manner 
as the two Nereids in our painting. The letters inscribed on vases are gene- 
rally traced .so slightly that it is easy to mistake them; .and a more attciitivv 
ekamiiiatiun wou)^ perhaps prove that those taken for A 0 , should lx- re;id 
differently. Tlie composition is terminated on this'side by Neptune, of whose 
name Uoer.Soy, tlie last letters 4 flN are only visible. As chief divhiilv of the 
Ocean , liis consent was necessary, and be naturally assists at ific nuptials of a 
' • " . * . . ■ ■ ■ . . >-<* * . ^ - 

(10) Mt^moirs Klatitig to Turkey , by rtic (la) Ti< yetp {** bssunkeij 

Re^. Robert Walpole 4o^ 

(11) Topography of Atl>eu». pagt a56 and ' ■ Sophocl. Fragro. Tome iii, 

^ Brunck. 





> (^ 6 ) • ... 

marine goddess (i3;- NeptuiKv, at tl>e ^iciUtion of Jupiter was )>eculKtrK^ 
favourable to Peleus, and presented him with* two fiery steeds Xantlius.and 
Balius(i4) on the occasion. ' ' * * f ' ‘ 

The tree placed behind Neptune, indicates the terra. of the, composition, 
and) at the same time, tlic nature of ttic place; had it been«the oiiv(^ tree,* ' 
according to the hypotliesis of Mr« Wilkins, it must ttfrcessarily ha\«' b^W 
placed between Neplujte and tlie supposed Minena. 

-• Passing to the other ^ide ;■ on tlic left of TluJ^is, is a chariot, pr<i})ahjv that 
of Peleiis, in w hk‘h he conducted Thetis to Pharsalus, after the nuptial cere- 
mony. The figure in the chariot lias bt^eii^ taken for Apollo (i^)y Itut* it has 
none of the attributes of tliat god, and it is rather the cliariolecr ^of 
Peleus (i6): his uaine w'as doubtless expressed by the letters wjtioh^ave been'^ 
sup]X>sed to indicate Apollo. A female figure precedes 'the car: over her '4^ • 
w'rittcn RVMfl, which is followed, at u sliort distauce, by OX.H : it is probable 
that ai) intervening letter A is obliterated and that instead of X there H a K, in 
which case we should read KVMOAOKH which^ in fact , is the name of one of 
the Nereids (17J, sisters of ThetLs. . 

This reading is more natural Uwn to consider OXH as a separateWord. The^ 
names of personages were frequently expressed by the ancientx, but jio instance 
occurs with respect to inaiiiniate pbjec'ts. k may be added tliat the woixl 
never occiu:sJn the Greek language, and is not to bo found in any lexicon. 
The nymph C^modocea is {U'eeeded by Pan., represented with horns, as on the 


fl3) ^ » 

. I*ir»dar, Nein. Od. \vert!Gj. 

Jupaef, to rew.arJ the virtii« of Felciis who 
had rejected the advances of Hippniytaf wife 
of ^caslnx, gave him one of the Nervid$, and 
engaged Keptuue to give hi& consent to the 
tnairiage. 

f Schot. iu Pindw. Nem. Od. v, verj. 67^ 
Kereaqu^ ct natas, et tntiitn lemperat »quor. 

. Ch-id. Metam. A/'i'xiL, ve^.93. 
Cui Tlictta. Ojnagin rector geiiilurque profundi 
Slat. XehiU. A'lfr: i. ver^. 61. 
Tene Thetis tenuit piilcherriraa 5 cptuiime 
Tcne 5 uam Todiya concessit ducerc deptem? 


-Ocejihusque mare totum qui amplectitur or- 
beni. 

. 'r Catoll. Tpith- Thet. «i Pel. very. a8-3o. 

‘ (i4) A|X)l]i>dorus., foe. »■/. JicltoT in Pindar. 
t7</. Ill, vers. itJo— it>8. , 

(i.^ At the time thia painting was executed, 
Flelios or tlic Sun , aiul ApoUo, were separate 
divinities, though afterwards coitfomided. 

(16) On mauy ancient works of art descri- 
betl by Paxis.iniais, heroic personages were re- ' 
preseirted aecompattied hv jlieir charioteers. 
ilwjyoi. 

(17) Hmnct, Iliad. X I'm. 39. Hesiod. Theo- 
gon. vers, a5»v Vii^U. Gcorgic. AA. iv, ivra. 33o. 
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. of Arcadia and Mcssaiia(i8). It n difficult to account iur Uie presence 

of tliese -^rsonages : they may kavc been introduced' as the local divinities of 
tlic CaNtin and golph where the nuptials took place, or the artist may have 
followed sonje epic or dramatic poem, unknown to us. The composition is 
termpiated ou-this side by 'N'enus , Peitho (19)4 or the goddess of persuasion , 
Mtoif buve , wins holds an apple. In the descri|>tinn of CoIuOuls (ao) these divi- 
nities tionoured with their presence the nuptial cerenmiiy. 

, Tlie ex#minatiOB%f time several coiQpositions, naturally calls the attention 
to a celebral^ worl^ of art, the Barberini or Portland v^se. Various contra- 
dictory erplatiations (ai) have been advanced '. but those writers, yvhose opi-' 
i^ms iA»erve,mOst a^ntifti, concur in supposing it relates to the marriage 
^uf T hetis'aiid d’^leus. Tlie recumbent female figure on tlie. principal side of 
» ;^>e vase, is^'fhetis, who is represented giving her hand to Peleus and con- 
senting to the marriage. The serpent (aal, cnibrem of her transfaruuitioiis ^ 
and whirii she holds in tier left hand, is of the marine species alluding tn the 
marine origin o/. Thetis. In the several compositions which have been noticed, 
the same kind of serpent is always represented near Thetis, and may there- 
fore be considered as her distinguishing attribute (a 3 ). This circumstance, not 
observed before, remov'es all doubt «vith respect to the subject; and, all tlic 
Ollier particulars expressed , coilibiiie perfectly with this explanation. The 


a*, 

(18) PclKrrin, Peu|>les Villcs. Tab. xxi, 

3. Eckhell. Syilog. 4< 

(19) Oil a baa-relief 6f the 3 fuseum at Na- 
ples y where Venus 1%. represented engaging 
Helen to rccets'c faVtmrably the addresses of 
Paris f sJie i& iccunipauied bv Pcithn and Love-- 
Wlnckelinaun , Monum. Ined. i 5 ^. 

Venus and Peitho were venerated in com- 
mou at Athens. Pausan. Attica, rap. aa. ^ 

(ao) Colutbus, describuig the nuptials of 
Thetis and Peleys , says : 

^ oCtT^ ^9t).UZ luu AfUQVUlg 

^n^uwev <Dnw4 KivTafupMO; ’• ' 

Rgu sezrasim -S><dU Hstto 

Rapt. Ilel. vers. a6 - ^9. 


Thetis* on her marriage, received- from 
Venus a crown enriched with precious stones. 
This crown, given by Thetis to Tliescus , .iiid 
by him to -trladwe, was placed amongst the 
coitstellatiotft. Hygin. Poet. Aslmii, V. 

(ai) Winckelnianu, Storia dell' .\rli; 
t\ ^ page Visconti, Musco Pk> Clem tom. 
%i,^«^e7i. Zoega BassiriheW Ant. fo/n..i, 
* 49 * 

(aa) See Plate A, n® 1. On the chest ofCyp- 
seius, Thetis was represented in a siindar man* 
ner, darting a serpent at Peleus. Paiisan. lib. 
v^cap. id. 

(a 3 ) A marii>e monster of this kind is often 
seen near Neptune, 'on aruriCnt works of apt, 
y.oego, tom. it, pi. 55 . 



(■^ 8 ) ■ 



young luAU to Uie left is Pelcus, who Advances, guided by Love. The bearthfri 
figure to the right i« T?ej)tune, llie priucipa} divluUy of the Ocean, who 
appears also on the Athenian vase, and who, according to the •description of 
liie Homan poets, disposed of the hand of Thetis; though without a tndeiit, 
he is distinguished by his attitude (a4)» winch Was peculiar totlus deity* The 
portico before which Peleus stands^ alludes either to his'jialace, or to tli^ 
TIu’ildeium, w'heix* Thetis received divine honours. 

Tlie subject on the other side of the vase(l5), is another scene of the^ same* ^ 
Storys Thetis is represented holding a torch inverted, emblem of sleep. The 
male Ggure w1k> sits contemplating Thetis, is Peleus, who, according to the 
tradition before cited, surjirised her wlien assleep, by the instractioiis of 
Chiron. The oilier female figure holding a spear, is the hjiiijili />f mount 
Pclion(a6)i ‘The stones on which the several personages are placed,* and a 
tree on the back ground, indicate the rock»and forests of that mountain. 

^ It may be matter of surprise , that the same subject should be treated in so 
different a manlier In the compositions before mentioned, or on the Barbc- 
rini vase: but the difference arises from the distance between the periods to 
which these productions may be ascribed. The painted vases atiy of an epoch 
when the arts were in tlicir sfdendour, and the early traditions still in force; 
whereas, the Borberini vase is probably of the age of the Antonines, when 
the mythological opinions had experienced great alterations, whudi produced 
a similar change in the manner of representing the ancient fabti^. 


. (a4) Xeptune is geueraJl}' rtprescrited on 
Romiiu coilis j with hU foot fsbteil aitd resting 
on a rock : an attitude emblematical of the 
stability of the earth , "which was ascribed to 
Neptune. See ywye ao.* 

Neptune appears iu this attitude, au<f witb> 
out his trident, ou tlie coins of Brettium. 

* Magna BruUia Num./a£>.v,y^. 19. 


(a5) See Plate A, n" 9. 

(aS) This figure bolds a spear , to indicate 
that mount Fclion was suited to tl»« chase. 
On a vase representing the death of Action, 
a similar figure which has been taken for 
Autonoe, is the Nymph of mount Cilh.Tron. 
Milliu. Monum. ined. tom. t,/;/. t. 
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PLATE XI. 

One of the labours imposed on Hercules by Eiirysthcus, was to gather the 
golden apples of the Hcsperidcs. The tree that produced this marvellous fruit, 
had been presented by the Earth to Juno (i) on her marriage, and was care- 
fully guarded by a dragon in the garden of the gods near Mount Allas. 

Ignorant of its situation, Hercules wandered a long time in search of this 
garden; at length enquiring of the nymphs of the Eridanus, he learnt from 
them that Nereus alone could give him the infornlMion he required. They 
itequainted him at tlic same time of the difficulty of the undertaking, that 
IVercus when consulted would refu.se to disclose the important secret, and 
that if force was employed, he would escape by converting himself into 
various forms; they added, that_the only means of succeeding, would be to 
surprise Nereus when asleep, to bind him with chains, and notwithstanding 
all the artifices to which he might have recourse, to hold him till he gave 
the information required. Provided with these instructions, Hercules pro- 
ceeded on the undertaking and was successful. 

In a former work (a), the author published a painting representing the 
contest between Nereus and Hercules. In the present composition (3), the 
artist has chosen another instant of the action ; when Hercules having 
overcome the resistance of Nereus, has enchained him and is dragging him, 
probably, out of the cavern in which he surprised him. 

Hercidcs is represented as usual with the lion's skin and club. Nereus seems 
bound with cords, and like other marine deities, terminating in a fish. A 
female figure which precedes, arid another which follows, arc probably the 
njunphs of the Eridanus, who informed Hercules of the I'csidence of Nereus. 

This fable is an imitation of the story of Menelaus and Proteus, rc(>ordcd 
by Homer. (4) The divinities of tlie ocean were supposed to have the powerof 
predicting events, to possess all sorts of knowledge, and to be able to assume 
a variety of forms. 

The painting is executed in'the rude style of imitation so frequently seen 
on Vases, and intended to give them an appearance of remote antiquity. 


(i) Pherec)'tlesmSchol. Apoll. Rhofl. W. tv. 
vers Apo)lo<toru5,./iA ii. cap. 5."' 

(a) Pcliiliircs Attliq. Iced, (le Vases Grecs. 
Rome. iSiA PI. 3a. 


(3) Taken from a vase in the coltcelion of 
M- Durand at Paris. The form of the vase is 
represented underneath. 

(4) Odyss. A , ven 365. 



.( 3o ) 

PLATE XU. 


The ancicDts had various games to which they gave the common appella- 
tion’ of o^aipx or ball (i). These games resembled in many respects those of 
tennis, fives, fool-ball and others of this 'kind, that are in use in modern 
limes. There was also a favourite dance called ihcsphccra^ executed with a 
large hall of infiated leather, and Of which the figures and altitudes were 
considered extremely graceful. 

The game of the spj^apra is mentioned by Homer (a). When Ulysses dis- 
covers himself to Nausicaa, shewas engaged with her companions in this 
amusement. At the entertainment given by Alcmous to Ulysses, the dance of 
the spheem was executed by the most skilful dancers of Phasacia (3). 

The subject of the composition before us (4) relates to this game. A winged 
youth, probaldv the god of Love, is represented preparing to strike a 
hall as it bounds from the ground (5). A female figure to the left, who is 
leaning on a column and appears to be conversing with Love, is probably 
Venus. Though without the rich dress usually ascribed to this goddess , she 
is distinguished by her attitude (6) and by her allribules , a mirror and 
girdle (y), which are held by one of her attendants who stands on the op- 
posite side. 

TIic column or cippus on which Venus leans, hears the inscription' 
+ IH2AN MOI TAN i<MPAN(8), which maybe translated «They sent me the 
ball. » Unfortunately the name of the agent being omitted, the inscription 
aObrds no assistance to the explanation of the painting. A similar omission 
implies how ever tliat the subject w'as obvious and generally known. 


(i) AtheuxuSf tib.'\.,cap. a5*. Pollux, 7iA 
IX, c<ip. Til, 104—107. 

(а) Odyas. Z vers too. 

(3) Otlyss. e i»r/5 37a. 

(4) Taken from a vase in the collection 
the Studii al Naples. Its fonn is reprcscnl(*d 
underneath. 

(5) This mode of playing with rhe*ba1I seims 

to be (hat called Polliu, /t'6. ix, « 

(б) One leg crossing the other was consi- 
dered as an altitude implying repose, and 
acconliiigly was often attributed to figures of 
divinities. 

The column was also frequently employed 
as tlie attribute of a divinity. See my obser- 


vations on the subject, Peintures de Vases 
Orecs,/mge viii, note 3. 

(7) See Plate XIII, page 33. 

(8) The first character in this inscription 
might be taken for a X or a S of a very an- 
cient form; but in the present instance it is 
probably the aspirate h in wlrich the hori- 
lontal line has been extended on both sides of 
the perpendicular, instead of being on tbe 
right only. In consequence, wc may read lr««v 
written for hear* as is written for 
probably according to some local dialect pre- 
valent* in tliat part of Magna Grsrcia where the 
vase was mamifactured. Numerous examples 
of the kind are to be fouud. 
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\Vc find mention of a spiicera celebrated in ancient mythology. Apollonius 
Rhodius relates (9) that on the arrival of the Argonauts at Colchis , Juno and 
Minerva being anxious for the success of the enterprise, solicited the assistance 
of Venus, and engaged her to inspire Medea with a passion for Jason.Veuus, 
in compliance with their w ishes, proceeds to Olympus, wdicre she finds her son 
playing at osselets with Gan)*mede , in the garden of Jupiter ; she tells him the 
object of her coming, and as a reward for his immediate obedience, pro- 
mises him the golden sph^era made by the nymph Ainalthea for the infant 
Jupiter in the Idxan cavern. Love, eager to possess the splendid toy, instantly 
obeys bis mother’s orders, flies to Colchis and plerce.s with one of his arrows 
the heart of Medea. This fable formed also the subject of a picture described 
by Philostratus(io), in which the thrc^goddesscs were represented applying 
to Love for his assistance (i 1). 

The present com|>ositioD, in which w^e see Venus and Love w'ith the sphxra, 
seems to relate to this stor}'; in which case the word implied in the inscription 
might be (the goddesses), alluding to the means by which l/ove obtained 
the ball. This explanation however, can only he offered as a conjecture, 
and Wj 6 must wait till the discovery of further monuments may confirm or 
disprove it. * 

‘ This painting is at all events-of \ery great importance to the study of one 
of the most interesting branches of antiquity, as it proves that the circular 
object so frequently^seen on the revers^of vases (1 a), and of which such con- 
tradictory and absurd explanations have been given (1 3 ), is simply a sphaera 
or ball. 


(9) Ar(^n- lih. 111, vers a 5 — 175. 

(10) Philoslrat- iun. lcoaes, 7 iA ti , cap. ^. 
' (1 1) The Sph^ni was a toy which seems to 
have been often attributed to Love ; who is 
described by Anacreon as throwing him a bail 
and engaging him to play. 

BeXXuv 
Nwl iroixiXo; 
lu^TtouCen 

Fragrn. ex Alhenffo, /lAi xiii, 7a. 

Sophocles composed a drama called 
in which he introduced ^(ausica^and her dam- 
scU playing at this ganat. 


(la; Tiscbliein, Vases d’Hamilton, tom. 11, 
and 6a. Millin. Pcint. de Vasef, tom. 1, 
pi. ao, tom. u^pl. S. 

In another painting published in the same 
work, tom. a 5 , representing A^ina car- 
ried away by an eagle, is a spbarra. The object 
under it seems also to he intended for juvenile 
amusements, being very similar to our chess- 
board, and used by tbe ancients for a game 
of the same kind called Pollux, 

Uh.Wy 101. Eustath in Homer, 663 — 64. 

(i 3 ) A learned writer taking the seams of 
the ball for a cross , has supposed that these 
objects were s}TnboU of the vivifying princi- 



% 


* * 

(30 

This g.ime was considfrc4.not *» an amusement only, but as an exercise 
greatly conducive to health; on which account a place called Sphacrislerium 
(i 4 )was reserved foril in everir gymnasium; and at Sparta the ephebi who 
were near to the age of manhood, were called oyatpiC; or sphaerista 5 (i 5 ). 
Hence on so many vases intended as presents to youths y^ho distingubhed 
tliemselrcs in the various gy mnastic exercises, and on which the epTiebi are 
usually represented w'ilh the gymnasiarcdi , a sp/iaira or- ball is suspended as 
the indication of a gymnasium. , ' . 

or the passion of love personified, was a divinity venerated at a very 
eSrly epoch at 'Hiespia;, but whose worshif) became common id Gro^e at a 
period- of no vc^j' great auliquity(f 6 ], and it is difficult to say how he was re- 
presCDtcd by aitists l>cfore the celebrated statue of him was made by Praxi- 
teles for the, city of Thespia’. This statue of which the beautiful Love in the < 
Vatican is probably a copJ’ (i 7 ), represchts him as a youth, and he appears 
under tlie same form in the bas-relief published by Winckjdmann (i 8 ), and 
on the most ancient monuments , 3 uch as Vases. Love is also frequently 
represented as'an infant, but this manner is less ancient than the other just 
mentioned. • 

Besides list diyinity'of LoVe, ancient artists'whose imagination i4as 
always highly poetical ,^graced llrcir compositions with a number of little , 
winged figures to which they gave the name of Pjjwrty or Loves. In the de- 
scriptio^n of the picture of the ma|piage 6( Alexander and Boxana ( 19 ), in 
that of one of the pictures given by Philoslralu^ (*o)> ** ■''s numerous 

w orks of art which have reached us (ai), we see a great -number of these 
figures with a variety of attributes,- probably intended to express the 
, universality of the pow«r of Love. It should be observed here, that the 
modern name of genii given to these figures, is erroneous, and founded on 
no authority whatever, as they are uniformly called PfaVt; or Loves, ip all 
ancient descripCous. » ' ^ 


pie that animates |hc universe; Nvkich accord- 
ing to Proclus, AA'as figured by a cr<^ placed v 
within' a circle. 

(14) Mcrcnrialis de Gymn. Uh. jr. 

(15) Paiisan. Ub. m ,cap. \^. 

(16) Ub^. IX, cap. ay. r ^ 

(ly) Museo Pio. Clem. tom. \^pl. la. 


. (18) Monumeiiti inedili, It 5 . 

(19) Lucian in llerodoto, tom. i, Kdit. heitx 
pa^. 835. * f 

(ao) leones. IU>. f, cap. 6. 

(ai) PilUired'Ercolano, tom.Xy tav. 3o— ^9. 
iMuseo Pio Clem. tom. \ y tav. 38-4*- Tassic, 
Catalogue II® 6553 — 7a4». 
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PLATE XIII. 
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Phis singulat eitjjant coinpositiou'fi) reprosjpiits Venus supported hv 
'two Lo^e» or (Jupids , %vlio convey her tlirougli thv; air.‘ The sjoddess holds in 
one h.ind a nurrpr/licr nsnal artriTmtefai and^in the oftier,a nip or patera • 
(3j, intended to receive the oft’erings presented by hfr votaries. Her dress 
consists in a Doric tunic , xmr which a light joniiitle isgraccfullv thrown; 
al.e sATfeJnls on her fee^ ;ukd;t ftbtt of diadem enriched 

wliilfi or|j|nejits) encircles her licad* V. 

The two figRi?>swhosiipport|^f ate 

their fcsftures j'hc»d.dress,>i*ift Ofnamettfeem tlio arms .and- lej^«(d;,.a«r those 
of females. With ouc hand thcysup'^iorl the godd?ss, and in the other, IfohS 
a basket (5) called taJaivi, iislintly carried fiv women, and intendeil to eout.aiu 
various objcct.s for their tisc. The ornament uiulerDeath, \vhirh imitates thi* 
nudidalion of the .wawes, is probably intended-to iiidieate the sc».(6) over 
which Venus isccmveyad.- * ^ ' 

wreath and two.fillcts or girdles ( 7 ) Stispenflf4 <H»* *We wall, afe offer-' 
ings consecrated to the goddcssxtf beaUtyr . ‘ ' 


,w 

( 1 ) Froni a vase in lliC(:u)l^liun ^u- 
rand\^J*ari9. ^ 

Vofftt is iSrprcsent(4 atiti rt l *n a chariot « 
•Irawn two Ai 4 lrog}DoA figures like the 
prcariit, in a paihting publishrtbby Tisebbein, 
tom. c stiroe appears on ’ 

the corns ofdteJurian farw^^wbef pretended 
to dcscetu) from Veimi^ ^Inrell Hies, f’litmi. 
Ju/uiM 4 tf*. /fg- 5- 
(a) 

TIoXXAk t«v er^rirv ^ piWdniu 
Callimaobps. Hyirin in PaU- vt^n. a i«— aa. 

' Atbef)iru»s fH>. \s. pt»g. 6^7. Antholt^la. 
Uh. s^ eoff. 8. Philostratvis, leones, 7<^. 
^ap.%. ScePlates X & 2Hl. 

(3) 

(5) "In ancient n{onumenU a similar'’ 
basket is dften seen in the bunds of women; 


^^im 1 to conta$\^oUs object»fbr their 

use'. 56f^|imcs the ftlaroa, thbujsb it retained 
I the a- basket , walT of gold, Eiinvpa 

ibuHieraUeudarits, arc described as gatbcrtiig 
HoviVrs i^sinufar Ini-sKcIs; tliat^the princess 
was of gnld^ and ll»e woHi of ^Ican ; it was ^ 
richJr arnaaoeuled with bas-reliefs/and l»d 
been giT«n by Neptune to i<ybia as the price 
of heriavours. Mos^us. jgapt. Europ. w 6g.* 
(C^ On the colfis of Tareotum, the sa^is 
* indicated a similar umamgnl.a H(int<r , 

^ /<iA. 55. n" i5 & ao-^ , .• 

Tbe'ginile or cestus «f Venns was cele- 
brated for its property of imparting beauty 
and every*cbarm ter the wearer. Homer. Iliad. 

Z, vers. ai4. ,, ' * • • 

Ilcpcciba girdle became a peculiar attribute 
of Veiivs , and ^as among the oflerihgs pre- 
sented by ber votaries* 


5 



A'winged androgA’nous like those hdore ns , is frequently seen on 

painted sases',’" especially thfee IV^d in the provin<*s of Pnglia and 
Basilicata, m the kingdpin of Pfhplcs, and which the style shea* to he of a 
late period. As /Ins figure a pilhars principally in Konysiacifi , it 

htehccu hitherto called die geninitd''»hesihyBtprre8; Ij^thefcnAio authority 
whaffeier for a' sWnffatHtppShation , antf twp rery {towerfiil’ reasons fnilHate* 
'• against it. i. The cdSlpo^ions alluded I*, “ftlAjnj or irtvepbeavguy reference 
to ■tysjf’rie*. MPltq htmic org/entut sttlS toCatl^nichowf^ Greek mytholo^’, 
though eomindttjm^g the Jlonint after die oxrrtjtl'ow p( tte rcjtuh^ (8). 
^ jh_e apd«6gytibl>4 figjires i^:'«(^lr$tiob,a^r<^^itf eertarnly Gwii ottCluffiA, 
who, (h‘coitKiq),to*liie Orpjiic diTaKfincs,' wis swppes^>taiiobf two se^rt^q). 

- ,The!i|j#dfclTinae^Ht^'’fhe same^S riie^Pytl^^rethi, whitdl }Vpvail*l in thfeir 
*gfeate<l [org»in tllal pni^of Ma^ia ^rateia, dt(|Fc tlR .vj^s that; offer these 
figSlrcs ,•■ were inauufitcluifcd* ^ ., a ^ ,*'• 

' Da t^ beside* ■kiore'i these digtirw •Hsy./sotne^^ -tlepreient QS0O£ and 
, lt|FTO£ (io), 4 Vo ^dosjVliic sent^pa^ion^.or-J'AftOS and TMENAIOX^iie 
p^onifieatioba of mantfge. *• T-, ' ‘ • * 

Lnvf* as it has heoA alri'ath' ohserved ( i < j,^w,Mjptro(luced into various 
tiOmjiosi^oBS, ISf bis presuttoe’'to Irabellith everyaic e li H of 

life. His amieaoiisee ihlbc QiSA^a'ca was pa'rtir*larly<«piAapriaAraAtkny 
itnf the Hrtos^ pojiurai'of all the festival^, ,ifld w’hoyy devoted tojhy and 
pleasure. Attqient aUiide qpnstil^iy to the union hetwern yqfqlPfis and 
Jxitc, and tjjey have been' fijlkiWed by .trtists, ^ We sc numcrouf works 
of art,. which' present tlie aeftstiatjon o^he twojdivinfttes/ra)?''. > _ 

- ■* • ; .*» •* 

• J » f- ■ ^ i a-*"'-'* 


V» («)<)o lh«^pr4^riiet j of ifte n^ni; of Ofnii 
({iven' -<0 such figures, tfir ob»mliriom of 
Zoo^, BaMuriricviMRnfha. Tom. | 

^s. » .! * \‘ 

Kxi iifiif., TIfluftfx, xui^p^jv Aeorrs. « 
fwpUnis* .\fggn. v^r4. art Hiiihi, lvii. 
I’cet. i. •* ' e ^ 

(lo) PeiiyuTPsTlf* V«scti /Vrcrr^tle slrtlohu* 
, J*4}ghill*;;f7^« 19. ^ , *. • • ^ 

(1 \) 5 ec //a/ye 34. T *' - * 

The Loves or^Oupids w^rc stijiposgd to 1 >e 
v*r^ nuificrfMK, but there were two, vvb« were 
• ■ •*. * . • * ' » 


'' tnpCnor*iii d%Vtv^ 1|IM XocUu. 

Vertos lihS tAe- mothw 
of. them >H’, «i<l is hrequentfy ^ed 

£p«Td^..Orphc|is. Hjiimi. ni4lar n 
j fc e OT) ^ p0g. 5'jf' wf ' ^■ 

The two,larrr^ t>i*CH|^its at ib^Tce^uf the 
^ ’ Veuu& of Medifis . are not -Kr^rtnd Anleros, 
as some '^inti^diriaiur^ave th<Cgl>t,.but’'fT<n 
:fnd HimeT(»s^ Visrofili, fit’s Staiaies tin 

M^e'NapoleOir, //<^- io». ••• '*. , 

Angcreon. tJd. r 7 , f 8 et 4*^ f*yus.ii». 
lib. t fa/r,ao; •• . '4 4 .* ; 
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' ■ 35 )' ~ . ’ 

■ /. • ■ ' - • •, ; ’ •■. ■ . ' >..• . 

- PLATE xw - y . . 

' . C ' * ■ • • ' ' * •• ■ r - 

. . TH«s,comj)o^tionis lakeii from a vase ii> tliivBFilisUMustjim.and ulik li fgi*- 
mv\vvbelqj|f 5 c 4 loS^Villminlla*iUl^naIl has bejufilgrivved in Ihccolljsc.- 
Vases publisL^ by I)3«ucarTilJe(i), U«jf.wiij|uHit‘»nYfe*pl4^|(dp"' 

The siibjccj i'.epK;swils' tU«S it«ih ®f ,, jua^ertcutly kiyed by 

* ' Ophalus, on^ olMlJt ilioil p«^V Mtic1ablee(a),»apda4jp^JJ^i^l)^Jl-o- 

' maulje Slid att'ectiitg, * r. sS®'', > 

Ce^lifllus^biie oj ttt-’d«jcenda«ts of (Sj^marfied^ipcrw, <k|igltf|r' 

' of Jsifctb^uSf resU^d a^horteps hi AHica^ <^ 11 ^ H\ed 

( 'in 4 >erfcc^ .uo^ for som^Hime^ till Apro^ cuou)Ou«||^ tlic of . 

Ccphalu^ cairfeJ a^y,*^ Fiudiig biyi, coijjf^ot,ia fo»* alTccjj^s io ^ 

- l*ra<5-i*, llifi- goddess auQ'ciiedbi^ t» return. Her #»siijuatio«s, fiow^iter^*- * 

I spircJCfphiUus wftl^calotls'doubls, jju4his^;a?h|itl<aMpl't« aacBrtain the 

^ fidBlilj of Pcorfts, prov(J^ fatal to tjeir gjuUaa#hap|j^es». Aftei^i lolig . . 
separation, and various advecporea^tlud' we^c,*HoJ^Vyc^ aj^'ui j;esptieil^3, 
and returned to ^eirfomer residenac. • ‘Z,* *• ' * ’ • 

^Co(>li^tn> 'alw#j's«^n»U'ly foiid of tl^ olwsa ,«r<^^ily witb-tlie sn%. 
and rangad fo)«sts' of^|i^ettUs o^fype. .His 

frequout abseupc at length eiafited tlic jealousy o^Plosris, anddtSr.stisplcj^s 
iieingj^^l^reased by insidious repoi*t&||^m'%u.f ;*b\y folf^^rd hiBi se|;reffy to ^ 
observe his steps. Cflp lialus after thr fatigiieof jjfc cha:^j^Ms torttirefor 

shcWfcrjjud. tepOs?t»U a shady val%-y.. H<^e *^e wa*s lying, oppressed with 
toil and beatj^ lie CrwjtenUy, inMlfeJiguritivc language of antiquityf invoked 
a (5ou(^Noj)bv^ ju Grcek^ (4Js.^o temper the .'tWoii^ of fTifomJt, and refresf^ 
the air wfth gentle era. Procris who was. cjJncealci^in a nBglitoufing 
► . -t s • - s'* ■i'.' 

(if Vitffcs <l"Hamilton» i‘i ia6r , ihowyirfvc sufipoitd’sjiut wilbq|il siyficient 
' ‘ •re^otlft., ike existence of lw»oj)cr»ona^e& pf 


:• jt 


- - - — . fT- 

As) Pt^rrryiies.* Frugal. p4fi, Ap<w»- 

cd^9^et hS. iii.*cfl/7.‘.4Sj^usAn. 

no. I . joap. 3^ Hyginus- PaO. ><( 9 . Oviit ^ 
Um6ri|k y 

dhtiln».<oini|lo»etl tngeiiiiM 
*of title \va» Pi'ooris. •• •* 

(3) l^c aiKientx vary in their aoco^n^^ ^ 
^uTMiU oCCephalua; some Kim 

to liave. been the son of X>cioii«. otbm>^f 
1 * Mercury and*Herse; heqce some Rtodcru au> 


the iiaracofCe^ulns.SeeHeynii,obwiv«lio^ 
atl Apollod. Ttome n. pag. 58 & 3a\ Cla^er,- 
ApoUeUqre* toa^ it. ptig! 4?9- 
Ovid In* iisciiption df this alory , 
iias snbstitiiicd dr *h'e gentlft^reexf; 

instcad^of Nephclfc ; doubllijw fiitn the neces- 
sity ^ prca^vtng in’the'Latin tanguage iln‘ 
amUy a^iry of expres^on whi<h Qfl^sioued Tlie 
extaatrophe. • * 
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• ( 36 ) . ’ ; ' 

thicket, hearing him exclaim “Nephele! Nephele’."was cjeceivefl-hy the am- 
biguity of the-word (5), and thought that he was calling* nymph whom he 
expected to meet on that spot Frantic with jealousj, I’rocris Cduldtno longer 
restrain her impatience , but started from the place of her concealment to . 
raftrpach Cephalus witl^fs i*fidoiity. Hearing the rustling leaves, 

au4 thinking ifw^ oecasioued by some wild beast , Cephalus itnprudenlly 
threw his uuerring'dart^fij, and pierced the unfcrtunate Procris ( 7 ). 

'^e^paioter^as.sQldfeted the point of timah l^^ving receivt^ 
the iiifal wohnd’ fall^[^ to jj^e ground.? ttud eudeavoms io elhcact the 
*jtKeltn.(8). Cephfthis,. who has discovered his'crj<or, is staudiAby her, and 
api>?aii^iq^e{tafltictioiL An a^ed pW8onag^9i-nie opupplte^side, is^upectheus, 
thc-fa^hni' o7-Procd$; he.s'eemshastcuing^owardt the distres^ng scene, and 
to rcpi^ach Cephaltiswil^iis daught^s dealli, ltwsa 4 , in fact,-attliepuxhuit 
'■ *s ■ ' • . ■ w ■- • 


. ^Iri other respects his «ct'«Un( ^«es 
that of.WicrecydcsL ^ - 

^ ^ ' Sed cuiq^ Mtiata furimr r ^ ' 

Dextera cM^Mral; ixprtlftam fg^uSyCt umbras,^ 
£t*qtur h^aliat Vallibtts , aiftain. s 

,Ut|^ pt'tAitK nu-dfo piihi Icdis i;n 
Aui'«m rxspe^tuham ilU l«h*ri.^ 

^iira 4 r««rdOT caiilarr^soIrhiiaK 

Meque juves, ittices^uc &inus gratishiBw nostros. 
Utque'faois , rrlevarc veils , quiBus urimur, ie^u-s- 
PorsiUn Addidcrim (sic me ihea fata trahc^tit) 
HiabdTi'tHpplit t ^ yt ytu inilii TjiagTia voluptas, 
Dicefe siui splitus ; tu *mc*r)rhcUquK fuvMqm^ ; 
Tufaci*, ut sylvu, sola, nicoqijo 

Spiritos Iste tiiys captetur al; ore. ^ 

• Voflibus amblguis di-^j^lam pri^uit aurt^it) ' « 
Nescio qui^.^iiipnque tain &ippc voqitum 
r:N'i>‘^^ans iiymphav«Ympham niihi cn^it amari. 

.Ojid. '\|i>taai., iiS. v/r, 8t**i y 3>3. 

(5) It shoi^hl he recollected the an- 
persomlied the vaiiufts'acrb) liocm!*, 
aiid.ulTerctl aacrihccs to thocn^ or rather to 
the divinities who prv*4de<l over them. Among 
Uio Winns ascribed |o .C^ibciui', is Ojm' hi . 
hunoiir ^ llic cluiiiLs : Uynui iSiy. Altars were. 
(Tccleti to ifut \vd|is in various uMties; aiid 
\cnopl«pc speaks uf a sacri&.:C o|^e^tp.fio<. 
rcM. £>c CjTii hxpctl. lilt. iv. ^ 

]Jcnce,^the iiivticatinn to Nephtdey wlikh 


ajvpi^rs to us a .’mil^u<!|d^‘ conecii, 

. wftii sc^i ■smcieully iu a liiBTen^nt light.. 

Ncphcip was a mame iiscd in Aeece, and 
**ambng others, that of the wife of ^\thamas, 
tuother of PhriuM antl Hellc. 

(6} ThU dart, and thd c^bralAl dt^ IjBlaps, 
were ^xfi to ('.ejihaluroy Procrir, who re- 
ceded them4rorr^)i^^t^ «accbrditig tonome 
traditions, fitirn Mhios. The dart.h»<Wic 
|>erty of uever niUsiiig the obJct^lMpwhieh iU 
was aimed ; the dog, that of.nevar sufTering its 
prey to escape- Antoninus Liberal. 

(y) Ancient au^ors, Tary*- sumew^^ in their 
acfoiftus of the ctrcumstances ^ Apollodoiais 
and F^usani^s meiitiou lAiiiply that CL^ihalus 
kiliestProcris agcidcnt.illy, as theV bunt- 
ing togellier. *ll^i^<A‘S^s, that nvicri.^ from 
her jealousy uf^urOni, ivas induced to. follow 
Cephalus to the forest.' ' 

(8; Fnj|i<le*lwem ^rsus strepUurr^ faeiemc 
tmhica, ' f ^ -*» • 

8uJn ratus ewe feram: tclunique volatile misi. 
Procrisend.; incdif^ue Mtiens in peetor^ AuhiU7>, 
H^i ^iil! conoAdiAnl. uhikcoguil»li.dw 

Onbugis, ad vovein prve^ps aim’iiiqtir cocun'i. 
Sam aoimem, ctspursaii rualiiitlein saiigiiiiie vcsles, 

* Kt sm ( mviiiuienualjdc vulnere.dons icah^pleni 
Itivanio. r « • ^ 

Ovid. Mi'tam. vii, vers 84^ > 
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of Erectheus^9), that Cephalus was summoned before the Areio(>agus, and 
condemned to exile. ^ i’'" ' 

A bird with* the head of a woman , which hovers over Procris, seems in- 
tended to reprcsent^iephele, or a cloud. This figure is introduced into the conr- 
positroiijiioAonly'to express the cause of the catastr«jfhlj hot also the expladn- 
tihn which <hohpkcA previously to the death of Procri^wfeifehe recognised, 
though too late, that her Jlalotaf was unfounded^ i o). All the circunastahets 
the story a^f tkus'ii^pKed , acconl^g to th« elcgSht idesttription of ^^d. 
The u^ual mvlner in whiclv Greek ‘artiats-'r^preseut^ *th^Winds i) , ' . 
Iriifia), Aui»ro(i^), and other meteftrs,wa«u9deMi!ehdi!fa« form, to which 
wings wear added. K^rould sok^ft-, then, t^t uDe personificaiio^f a- cloud 
should ha figured in the sAino mann^i-bul ftnntdRf^s devia^d from 
the^ene^l hule, aqdhas^pLpresepd artiaf. na cloii&,^n>t b}' 

wihgs only, but by the entirt; figure of a bird j,tIie-he9d.eX<fd|)ted. If’repfb- 
bable that Akstophakks alludes fotbis jyinovatik*, and that he had’in-vieiw a ‘ 
similar fjmirc, when iq a pasiagoof his^medy enl^ed“TheClouds,”^ 4 )Jt<^ , 
ridieule^he new religious opiqiourVntrrftrisced by pUiloso(>h^s,*aiid the’new, • 

forms they atlril>u( 6 d la the clond»-and otlter m^t'eots. ,, . ^ 

A^-fig^e so <^oid<ff grace’, so inelegant in its* grojp^jj^po} y i^a whTch 
couUt uercr^bakl^trai^c^ tjie utventloix irf»<Wek !eyi l| ti al ia twi - 

gfoshcdtMbne of the monstrous productions of E^ptian mytholo^: in fhot, 

V ■ ■ .t- • - .•••■■'. '"'A ^ 

(ta) Pviiihiret.fte Ya^ MU- 

lin^cn^pA w ' '» a-* ^ “ 

. ^3iJ See i;Ute VI. * 

Ttft- 

^ *r 

Elr' tujiiowc a Y«^y«U4 «.M«H«ts; 

«• ^ 

^ W a * • Nitbti^, vfrj 3^ 8. ^ 

The 

ihc gcnehtl form %as tliat of birds of prejLthi' . 
,ip).wuK}iowt iidTv^jcd^.z -'id>fu pr^b^ly rc^*r (rf- 
hiui»(rotts beads, witWseipeJitsinstmil dfhatr, 
wliicli were .to ltie»e figures. U hbould 
^ be »e<t»l«mll^1nav>n tHr> paaaa^y allowance 
is to be in:L(le 'fur tbe Gguralive language of 
poetry. , . *•; 


(9) Sebo^ ad Eof^idw Orest, vers. i643- 
( 1 8 ^ V^i^Imis illaf eafoaa, ^noribuoda , 

• corgit ^ ^ • 

Hcc se pavea loqui^ f^er iloAtri ftsdera leeti , 
Perque l>^s sopplrx orO, Mipcroedpie , moo^ue, 
Per s^qakl merui de te bcoit , perque uianentjMn 
Nui>c ipfoque ciun |>«teo cuusaqi mi^ mortis, a- 

* morcin; ▼ - v » * 

Ne tbalalpit \uram patia^e innubt-re nostrii.. 

crrurcin turn ikmi 4 {u^ uominis 
El sensi, et docui. Sed quid doiiuisM juvabat? ** 
}.abitur ; ct pai^e f^giunt ciAn>sanguine vires. 
Uimiqiif sbqiM 4 '~sp*^tare po(^t;*me aprotMi'M 
in me' ^ ^ . y 

lureltcein aoiirum, nqktroqueexbaUt in ore., » 
Sed itulla mcliore tuorusee^ra videtur^ - Z’ 

• Ovkl. MrUm., /i/t. vif, '9ers 85i— fi6a. 
. (i^)Siuart. Antiq. of Athens, tow. ia- 19 . 
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on njoiwimeuU of that coiintry(i^, the sotj^ih] and i«ther,- Or the divine 
principle^ are both rcprcseutctittu'der the fc^rm of a bird of prey, to which a 
, human heed -is aometiroes added. A, belief that the soul avas'an emanation 
from asthee«w^ perhaps the B)oUwe\>f thia identity in thujnanner of a«pre> 
seliUng oiioaud the 4'hi»iloctriue, which prevailed adso in G(jeoe(i7h 
was derived fron*.Hg}|>t. v * ' ’-S ,J . ,e • 

-^fqpjses of thia h*ild wre.oftea seen tm vn^s(i8l>, particularly on*those «f 
aolhiiiy' epoch, srftooAhey are iatrt^iKed, «s iasMfte lll.J iperely as 
/meutj^ witlAit &d^^iedip sigophealio^ AtW auhsequeuM{)ei;iod,.Nch^ the 
ipnoivation i9^rp^<uis'(^)ibigpMoolc.44*<te, they ware a^pL|j|hi<) the aalhte 
manner a«y represent pa^e^pol iuonum«u|. arCTords 

lUig»ippii<AfciW. ^ ^ 

^^Xhe^riqs atUtgl^ulcft l»t«r p^eU werc tal^ firom liU«e 

* V ; ii, -r 'm.‘ Pk 

i^) Un WiomicSf P'«i0AUf-fif|hr#'i& ^«UoK4Ui*>os‘<9«ka'«itk .blitek 

• hijVm^oTcc » tiycanyxi a \ 

anrfliiiSj with ^pp^rt tt> ■> lljes<(hay J)*e ihc 

tidwnnhat t^es vases IcAie andeof t^l qs 

de Anli(^/ooa.\||^ MtriT tuahiWa drriilfcd thrir Itame (rooii|iM 

‘ ^ • - ' ^ 

ji6)liorapoll 

• ■? Ai^ittinl'^ 


rejMX^fiU|^ I 

A^a** '** '* * flf sri wA#>f Ibe 


ti^urot o£ auAals 
^ tltem.' Alm’rwus 


joras, qai aceefM^ A i^avimgte dadplhu^. 

Nam q*>i peitfliit , jiaipmin esse per 

natuQtq^ fef^y omnium ipten^ni el<iyn)aiMiD> 
t«ffl , oeffri amii rarperef^tHf# 

*- 'CioAle Nat. mor. it. 

Xhc*opiuiuii of. the return ^ the sSi^u* 
^h«r am d^tb, j^pi pntfted in ui^idMpc 
ins^illtion fonnerij^KONAnh lhfc,tnTpBof 
the Athdnian wayio^ Were titled hth»e 
Potiara, in. I^e hifur^Wfur 

This intarefUpg*’pafa^gn^KiM;m<mjttneg|, 
which is iiu\w|p,tNg^rttMh UhSlifti, \ra»t3^ 
illu»trYc«LbjiViacoh)i in his^em4»ir dt^ic 
Eigiyiafbl^^f *7» ^ * •■ ■ . 

(dP; ^4^y{<i«9i ^tra0ta^^6^^«a&Sn i^tv- 
B>v|tanv<»^*ro^)t»4tyoirTft^^ 
Ai4fYd^A%.. •- ^erodn^A^ 

'*( f 9) Viguraa ^ 4hisUvwl. w^ffVarf^pi , . 
aoimah, areuftckJEdpad oa ihuseWivll/ wtlieh 
froin the eart/'and ni(l«atyf#^f^dr«A(gu 
-cailed EjrypMajf The ground of th^ vases b 




’ai(n&4ipeeie^’4M»etimes'»l 
^t other tithe&jrswaDr au)ot^g'^^|fel>lbhe^^ 

■ the fn^ifw^g varieties 'nTa)^>e renMrKrtl.^ ^ 
j. Of the uwi specihtt dht'^m^ny'of 
a hony-fuaC, ai|d «Ar4iBua|^ Man- , 
canitle. lo?».^^. ^ ^ .^* 

•A. 4 ' pcrftiaps an eagle} wiln human 

boagteKl ar«)^ isr^fesen(^|i^|Q|^on the 
Nu(e ; Ifyniiila to it is *n 

fm • - ^ 


-. A.» A->4iuk «it^ the he*(f and aroia di^ a 
wucvifK, befdR»*al i» a cygn#. Tischbeiii. 
/omi !>. 59. Nhws. de Cogi^. pi. 3ft 

If ia evideiH opp^)oiiiti6iis^ that the 

figuiw in qa estio o.ft nuf^y & &aOihil t^piainenL 
' • in iftai tantithf naic va»ei^8w4%ie tU:%^ a.)> 
% it bche^wj, tlfe^iisuafehiblctn of Minerva, 
with> the* addatianal attoshute of lbtelN|^nce. 
It OR ^bescpw]s,o£ thfevakHan 

• fam|^ afcjsears aath^ be|N)e^ shtelfi 

and (MRef atltiiltAM of Mmerva. See /Rig^fo. 
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figures; hut modified, and with the adiiitiou of arms; prohahly too, the . 
whole of the body as far as the waist was hmnan , in the same mainuasas the 
Sireiis, who We See represented on various works of art, and whosoiforms 
\eBre*dcrivcd from "the same origine ( fgVWitherto , howes'af, b 6 figures of 
the Harpies under fltis (ofnl have heyn discorefStW^^ '-jj^ ' r*’ ■ • • 

» The ei^ination ^ this qfljstion suggests a very important remark, and 
sWik.-h ftirowj great lighf*ou the-syrfboliciJ language r># antiquitr.-^n. d)e 
h^ptian moDMments jqit tnerttionethi ^e Sqe tijft thedu^hiD hdad-aMRr to 
the figure of a ^fM, did not altci; tliC sfgniflItBtioBtof lli^tteitle^,‘hrtt useicly 
■int^ied an ajbessarv StiribUte of intelKgelte*^*'.^'" • • t t 


This prfint ascertained, leads tt> uneasy e^t^nktion oithe ot^CJ|fe(tres that 
unite the hiiman?uid animal natuntkj'among thede^^athe fl^piretJtiR the 
iisidH type t/f file eftihs oP?(.'yWe», JiniiothANdtjeK pf TheT^mo iff 

Hebonftf liacchus-given to this fi^nr^iseptir<slj;*jrtiUrary,aftd wHcbOulfofi*- 
dation f audawc should consider it'solply »s th? •iuW'hii'pf a river or of agri- 
culture , w hieh^e it) rejtniieneed hy the ipinj^h figure bull. 

Riitsto reluni to tKe-de'serfpt^p<jfthe paiptiug,(ay Cephal^s is reprg^nted 
sifch a ehf5n^8;< 'and the ^fiisia or Thessaliai* hat ; Jjc ctuWis dJP^rlrth 
f used *4)W diiintsnicn*, aud v^plds ii)> dog 

LaelPpe taa,>.^*rtf'rtay|fvho a^>**red the 'pasi^oh«^.'hefita«Dan(h43^fo»t^ 
<^’’<'1101(^3)0 diparif; hr; soparationjrom' hint, sjas^r^etvod among the 
Tlympni|^flfc^na (a4i U^lollieil in s^'short tupic (ajjjf such as' ftilsAdly worn 
*hy that g*(kl^, and I^tHb'Ami^iies. , p- 'Jr 

* 'Phia^olttp^ltien ,V-ipteresting by -the ittn.stratioii wKfth it' aifords to 
.vario^polntk of ayiyeol6gy ,’has t]ie htrtit of presenting a'suhjcci; that ap- 
pcar< fpnthe (irst.Umc.oniworl^l^f art. Ine otigin of (he’^hee is not kucjgvo, 
hut tt ajipears lodte fisrili’an.*' • 'f - Pr. • '■*■, 

jf * '»'•* *\ ' - *’■■* ' , '■ * - . ♦ : 


^ 19 ) Winctelmsim, Mmimu^intstit- tat. 4ti* 
(»o; See Kacetiil «le<ji»elqne»Mffliillles<trec- 
queslWditeA,q2anJ. Miiltng^, Home. 

(11) i « wh(v hnfT iimpnnd snf%ieii^ at- 

tention Ip (atVHtVa^,lnRpro|»oM‘rf*:iti explana- 
tion of^hi9 which 1x4 hy W> itiNinx, 

a<lims9ihic. Mctihink»,thattliebir<l withahiiman ^ 
Iiejwf*is Milierva ,>vtiu prolefllS Heretj^ a^iitxl 
I'ht'oH.ima.a^ ^ht- fema^^tire , ti» 

be DeiiMilVa, who^^fnied herlias- 

ncrcnlcH/ was wonted Ivr Thebdamas. ' 


^ note a 

dj^was placdR injtie hraTcns by 
Jupiter, ami is the siimfras^iriibs or^o dog 
star F.rJtoatheii||p|^fart. Sen 

fa3) ^ .4^ollcMR>Mi^ fin. in. 

fS: Xmoplion de V%vjrrfiA; iv. 

C'-alliniacbus. I^^ntii. in Oiaiit i)t 4 r. 

4^x5) -A of tfiiy fond waftbo 
fTc^Aj(o)^e>^p«ftrv Pbihtx, fth. rn. ^8. See 
thy dbsir^atioht^ i#n the su^ct. Peintiire* 
dc VaseWirecs. ffOge 11 , notei'. 
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. . • • PLATE XV. ^ • 

. ** ^ *. • . 

This Vase <( i ), which was 4kci>vcrrd in the vicinity of Athens, is entitled 
to pecniiat'attcution, t»it is probably a prndttction'of the celebrated pot- 
teries of that city. U is likewise rtraarkabir for the sublet, whitir'is hither- 
to unedited. s »*< * ^ ^ '•V'^ 

Phine'iis,'kitt(^f 'Flirace'(i)>j, haylag incurred -^e anger. of the Gods, 
was deprived of sight, and coudftniMti to .suffer the'faorko|s of continual 
. Amine. Td tWs eflbct, t^cH^rpRs were sent to haver round him, an# to 
seise aJJ t^ food that was oHier^ to liii», ^ } 

-g^Aapdedtng to the decrdrs of fate, tluf Argonauts aJone could deliver Kim 
from this piinisl^DiEnt’ In cnnsequenaeedn.their'arrivtikat S?linydeasot^3), 
l*hineu»- went immediately^ to m»^l -them, and inplore- their astistante. 
They wermtouched^witfi bis bufferings, and (Ira sons- of fforeas, Zetes 4 tnd 
s' Calai^ who batSpiwi^gs likp tbeir->Atli<jr ,»<lkt»cked apd drove ^way the 
Harpies. • . . . , *' c * . - '• .* 

' 'n<is 9 toiS','achicb beldngad to Sie^tticas w the Ar^^autic fables, W|*s 
a subjectAffe^l^^tcd bs^ctyarly poMsand afrtisLs.lt is related by ^^k>d^4}) 
and wag^ represented on tl>e ch^t. of Cypselus (Sj, and on ^cthroM of 
Batliycles two of thmmost celebrated . prodgclicms of IB**ney of 
art. I’hinMf was also 'lira subject of (k-amatic coihpositions-'b^jpRhyltii 
and ihjphffcJes. • - a * . - • ; v. s MW ■ *• 

AsWhis paintittg^is the only-monument -yet disCnvered thn oQcr^r^re-^ 
sentatiop o( tbe Uaqties,. it is requisite to premise some 'otweVvat^ns re- 
specting them. -tp ^ . tr*‘- ; «b 

ThVHiU-pies wermpersonificatioDs of violent stoms and whirlwinds, of 
the same Itind as the tlgypflan Typliort. They are mentionetf several times 
by Homer ( 7 )^ who cOjjtid®f®*d jlfcm as”ministefe of divine Vengeance, like 
W' W " ...** '* , ' ' > 

/-\ #_ .1... I * tL\ 


(i]^In the codcction o ^P ^ dfoni Graham, 
Esq, whom it broagl^t from 

CffMe. The cUky Wttf the fiut«t quality » ^pd 
4be Tamtsh ^> 0 )ilar f« that of the Nolan vases. 

(a) AipoUcKluftis. Hk. *«. ca^. i|. ai ; et 4^. ^ 
iM. ca ^. XV. 4:^4^011911. Rbod. 44. 11. 178^ 

Hygin. /ah. ^ #t 4 * 

(3) Apollon. Ahocl. 44. a^. 


(k\ StrabOr pag. ^6i3. Sebof. ad 

Apw4kici.MUiod. u.^narf. i§i et ;i^7. 

. - (l)0>i«^uaK. 44. V. <)ap. mr ■ *'s - • 
y (0) Pausanias. uIk iit/a^. i^.‘ w 

v^yiihiyss. A. V 41 . a- 37 *^r. 77 *. * 

HeyneitM cofoanitled in; oversight ih as- 
sci^ig that ilAmev' to the Harpica the 
appellation />^ K«9^ (Odyaa. 77 )»>ln 
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the Furies and the Gorgons; and he attributes to them the death of persons 
who were carried away in an unknown manner. Homer gives no notion of 
their figure; but it may be inferred from tlif expressions of He.siod ( 8 ), that 
they were supposed to be of the human form, and winged. Sucli^lso was the 
most ancient manner of representing them on works of art, as' is evident 
from a passage of /tschylus ( 9 ), where the Pytbia, describing the Furies 
wdio pursued Orestes, sayi, that they^ were more hideous in their appear- 
ance than the Gorgons, or than the Harpies wliich she had^ccn in a pfctdre, 
carrving away tlie food from the unfarrtiiiiate Phineus.' ^ r 

From this comparison it may bo deduced, tJiat in the [dcttfre alluded to, 
a hideous character was gpven to the Harpies, like that of the Gorgons'(io), 
or that of Discord (Ffi;), and Fate (Kup), who on the chest of Cypseltl.s(i i)t 
were figured with teeth projecting, and long/iails nke tiic elaws 'of n-ild 
b«’3sls. This practise seems to have been common in the first steiges of art,* 
when by a simple and natural allegory , "noxious and odjous moral qualities 
were expressed by physical deformity, t • , « ** * - 

But-iis the arts advanced, aiid taste Irccaule more refined, Greek artists, 
wdio considered beauty as tbrir principal object, rejected !tll suclf m’on- 
stciioiis representations, and substituted grace^l forms in yheir stead. The 
terrible attributes of the Furies and Gorgon's werf indicated yitber by .ser? 
pents in their hair, disposed in such a manner as to becomF ornamental; 
or by torches and serpents In their bands, or some emblem of tlm-kind. In 
ehnseqiience of this principle , the HaVpies in ^Ae composition lieforc its , 
.appear j^imply as females with wings. Their violent attitude alone is'cha- 
ractcriatic tjf their projterlies. * • . , 

W'hcn the arts were on the 'dgcline, a third manno!' of figuring the Har- 
pies was introduced , and they were represented as birds of prey with the 
head and arms, and probably, the body of a wdman; as they arerdescribed 


d)p passage ailiided the po«t appiies.this 
expression lo the daugiilen of Patitlariis, who 
were cai^nctl away by the Har|>ics. Heync , 
Exciirs- I. ail. I bad. n* ^ 

( 9 ) 9' A^wui(y AiXXu t\ tc , 

At f -mt‘r.41 Kslotam»i< fcovTn,' 
fbun;C xxtf’iytw- yxp ts^«v. 

Ifesiod. Theog. v 4 ts. a67*a69. 
•9) Eunicnidcs. vrrs. 46 >^ 8 . • 


On the various iiK>de.s of reprwentii^ the 
Furie« and (iorgoQa'^see the ^earn|^d ohs^rva- 
tions of ^Mr- Buettiger, in a di^rlatiop eiiti- 
tieily Les Fuimrs, Paris iBoa. 

(10) For the most ancient form^if llie Gor- 
• gotis, we Mdlin. Peinlures du "Vases , tom. ii. 
pL IV.; and the coint of Aliydos, Neapolisy Pa* 
rinm, ©tc. ^ * 

(1 0 P»|tsanias, Hb. v. cap. 19. 


t 
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by Virgil ami the Roman poets (la). Hitherto, however, no monumentof 
this sort Iras been dUeovcTcd fi 3 ), except a i^ainting of the 4 ^h or 5 lh 
ceiiliiry. , * 

In the early theogonies ( 1 4 )i the Harpies are supposed to he the daughters 
of Thiuim.ls and Electra , and the sisters of Iris^They were originally oidy 
Iw'o in nuniber, Aello anci- Ocypele; attei*wards a tlnrd , named Celieno 
was added,^, . • 4 

Mention is also sometimes made ^ one called Podarge ; hut this name 
given to a Harpy, is, uitbout doubt, an error of tlie commentators on Hornet', 
adsiO^ from iheir not having properly understood the a:lpicssious A^sTTJta 
which the poet-uses in speaking of tlic luotlief or dam of Balius 
and Xtinthus « the horses of Achilles ( i 5 ;. The word Asz’j'.ot. in lhi& passage, is 
merely an epithet (.16) deno^ngsw'iflness. As such, it is applicable with gretft 
*j>ropricly to a mare of noble breed, remarkalde for, lier speed. In fact, in a 
suhsi'qiieut passage (17.), the poet calls lier solely Podarge, a name given 
^ on account of tlie whiteness of her feel; For tins reas<m, Podargos was a 
eoinnion name for liorses ; and we find two among llioat* of Hector and Me- 
nelaus that were so called (^18 ). To this it may he adtfed, that the expVcssioiis 
JiwwjiivT. Xt'.pAvi, “grazing m a meadow,” would iicTj?r have he^*n used by 
Homer in sptv*l^ing of a diviuiry. The explanation here proposed of the pas- 
sage in question, is indeed, not new, but is related by the scholiast ( *9)5 
though he adopts^a coulrary senliinei^t. The fabulous opiuion lliat n)are6- 
were impregnated by the winds, se«aftis to have I>ecu taken by Virgil (ao), 
from this passage of Homej-. . ^ 


(la) Trisliirs hand illis ner sa*. 

vior ulla 

et ini |)eum Slygiis svse oxliilit umlis. 
Vtrginei voiti6rum vo^tiis, fLeiiimiiu«entris 
ProluvicA, uiic^Tque mamis. ** 

* Vn^tl. .Eueiil. III. vers. ai.|>t7. 
(i3y 111 a paiiilinf^ of (lie Vatican Virgil, Is 
a figure probably inicutied ftur a Harpy. It bas 
the body, bead, and arms of a woman, united 
with the bp<ly of a biril. Fr. %xxi. y£/teu1. 
fib. xi.jitig. ii>8. Edit. Ttomtr. 174'- 

(14) llcMocl. Tlwpgon. vers. ^65*369. Apd- 
loti. fib. I. rap. 11 -6. Hyginus. i4- 

(15) Iliad. U- verr. iSo. 


(Nii Clarke in his edition' gf ^>tner, reads 
«fmtx truin Utit 'admitting the present 

reading, xpriK« tnav be coiisitlered as si par- 
ticiple formed from ipirtit, in the same man- 
ner as itJCw, and others of the*kind. 

At all events, liarpyia is. a nMne perfectly 
suitable to a horse , since we liiid it given to 
one of the dogs of Aclaxm. Hyginiis. Fab. i^i. 
( 1 7) &x-ii4it f e ,^i IWtXCi Ttxva Ilo- 

lUatl. T. i^rrs. 4oo. 
{18). Iliad. 0. vers. i8j. et Y. r>trs. 

- (19) IliatbjI. vers. i 5 o. 

(ao) Gcoig;ir. lib. 111. verr 273. stj. 
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In the t oinposilion before ns, Phineus is represented as advanced in years, 
and holding a sceptre or staff; an ample mantle' covacs the lower part’of his 
body: he is silting on a conch near a table covered with a variety of provi- 
sions. Of these, the Harpies have already seized a portion, bnt terrified at 
tli>e approach of the fioreadte, they are Hying in various direttidns. On the 
left , two of them who endeavour to escape , are pursued Jiy one of the bro- 
thers armed with a spear. Unfortunately, the vase having been ^roken, and 
some of the pieces missing, the greatest part of this figure.is wanting, but 
enough remains to ascertain its form and action. " 

The third H.fi'jiv cut off from her si.stcrs, is running in a contrary direc- 
tion; she is fookiftg hehind her, and does not seem to perceive the other 
brother, wlio crouched, and'in concealment, is preparing' to scizedier by 
rfnrprizc. " • , 

The Harpies, three in number, according to the accounts of later poets,* 
are represented as young women, with ^^ifigs fixed to«thelr shoulders. Their 
dre.ss consists of a Doric tunic, oyer wh'tch is a pvplos. Zetes and Calais arc * 
winged like their faUier Boretis (irj. Phineus app^iars to be S|ieaking w'uh 
vehemence, and expressing his gratitude towards the lieroes who have deli- 
vered him.froin so dirt* a calamity. • 

Though deficient in point of correctness ,Tlie composition displays much 
spirit and anim.atiou. The violent attitude of the Harpies, which contrasts 
with the certaposure and gravity of de(>ortment so remarkable io ancient 
prvxiuctious of art, especially in femaKtfigures (aa), was intended to express 
the baneful attributes of these vindictive Deities. 

, In considering the obscurity and difficulties in which the question relating 
to the H^ipics was hcrcloforc*ipvolved {a3 j, and which are elucidated by 
this iulcrcstiiig monument, its merit will be more fully appreciated. ^ 


(ai) Stuart, .\ntiq. of Atbcn.i. vo/. i. p/aAf 
i4* Miliin. (le Vases, /om. if. /»/. S. 

(aa)/rhe great atlcntioo to proprictv ob- 
se^e^ by aiieieiit artiihrs in the aftittnles anrl 


actioao? all tbeir is noticed by Winc- 

kelmann. Storia dell' Arte,Jom. i. lih. v. r. 3. 

(a3) Hryiie, fc*CM|"s. I. ad. Iliad, n. Ba*Ui- 
ger. [acs Furies^ pdg. i3 and loi. 
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' • * * PLATE XVI. 

. . • '■ n • 

A >ABT of till!! elegant composition ( i ), is engraved in the collection of frir 
William Hamilton^ Vases, published by Tischbeio (a). Whether it was from 
the pre.seiit vase, or 'from a fragment that offered a repetitiou of the subject, 
cannot be ascertained. In the former case,*it seems difficult to assign a rea- 
son for the omrssion of the other parts, without whicdi, the subject is per- 
fectly uniotelligible. > f ' 

The fable of the rape of Proserpine by Pluto is .so generally known (3), 
that it is needless to relate the particulapi. It ferms a subject extremely com- 
mon of works of art , especially of sarco|ihagi.( 4), being particularly appro- 
priate tofuneml monuments, from its obvious allusion to the fate of pei-sons 
who were canried aw'iiy by an urttii^cly and premature deatli. It occurs like- 
wise on a great number of coins and gems, , • 

.All the monuments hillierto known, represent Plutn-in a chariot drawn 
by four horses, and carry ing away Proserpine in a violent manner (5). The 
composition before us offers a different scene relating to the same story'. 
I’lulo by the intcrierence of Jupiter, has been reconciled with Cefts, who has 
consented to his marriage with her daughter. After the ocichratioa of the 
npptials in the presence of tlie Gods assembled on Olympus, Pluto is return- 
ing with his bride to the infernal re^ons. They are mounted on a chariot 
drawn by four Sorscs, who are at the instant of starting at full speed. Pro- 


( i) from a Va.se in the possession of Thomas 
Hope, E&q. Tl*c finro of the Vase 
Plate B. n*. i. lieighr, % feet, 7 inches, (sreat- 
est circtimfertitut'e , 3 feel, a inches. ^ 

(a) 'J'otne 111 . pi. \ 

(3) Ilofncr. Il^inii. in Cererem. — Chiiulian. 

Rapt. Pi^ 5 erpiu.T, — Ovirl. Metam. Uh. v. 
vers. 34is^ • 

(4) Visconti, Mitseo Pio Clem. tav. 

(5) Troot the little variety that owy be 
marked in the roaiiner of representing this 
subject in the numerous works of art which 
hare reached us , it appears that they were 
laken^om a common original; pA'rhaps , from 


the group in Immzc by Praxiteles, or Hie pic* 
tore by Nicomachus, which Hiny emimiTates 
Vnong the most celebrated proihiction.s of 
those artisU. Hist. Nat. , lti>. xxxy. cap. to, 
XXXIV. cap. 8. ^ 

Phito is always rrpresenterl desrrilH'd 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. Hence the 
epithet y^ju4Vvt&<, to him by Pindar *in 

his hymn to Pniserpinc (Paii.saii. lih. ix. s3). 
The chariot seems to have been cmiswlerod 
as an attribute of Pluto, since in a painltug, 
where be U represented on hi.s throne in 
Hades , two wheels are suspended on the 
wall (Millin. Vases de Canosa. />/. ill.). 
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serpinc offers no longer any resistance; the charms of empire, and the 
splendour of a, throne have reconciled her to her destjny (6}. Ceres is- Stand- 
ing near the chariot, and grieved at the departure of her daughter, is taking 
leave of^het. Proserpine extends. her arms towards her ntfother, whom she 
endeavours to CQpsole. It would be difficult t<^determine who is the female 
figure preceding the car and holding a lorcli in each hand, if the H^draeric 
hymn to Ceres did not inform that it is Hecate, tlie taitliful^otnpanion 
of Proserpine. This hymn, whick disco>^rad at Moscow, in 17849 iilus- 
trutes , in tact, in a peculiar mauncr, the 3^knle compositioft. % l||t ^ - 
M hen Pros^pine was carried away * Hecate (7)^ who beard her cries, 
formed Ceres o^ke event, and accompanied her in her. enquiries affer lier 
daughter. On the return of Rroserpine to her mot&er, HfCaU.was the first 
to meet her.,"and became her inseparable companipa^(,8^.Xhe hist figMre oo 
this side of the picture is.Mcrcury , 4 he miiMSter of Plutn^ag^ wiu> was. sent 
by Jupiter (9}, to bring back ProserpuM-te herjnother. » 

Love hovering i^ Uie air on expanded wings, accompanies the nuptial car; 
he is preceded by tavourile bird and messenger of his mother ( lo.), a 
dpvc, who carries a myrtle wrcatliin its bill*aud points out the way; Love 


( 6 ) Ilta qiiitrera trisHs, nec a<tlmc interrita, - 

vuUu, ■} . 

Sc<i tameiif <ve<l o|>aci maxima muodi, 

Sed tameii inferni , pollens roatrotia iyranhi. 

Ovkl. MeUnit v. 5o6>6. * 

( 7 ) No roeiitioa of ogcun in Hoaier. 

Aoctndiii^ lo Hesiod (Theoguii. 4>> t 

et Seboi. in veix. 4 >*)« wm utie of 
the pHiinpal abd rooxt ancient jJivioilie!t of 
the ftceuliana. power extettded over the 
earth, (lie sea, and the heavens; and her at* 
trii)Ulion» were multifarious. - He is silent^ 
however, with regard to her ruiicliuns as an 
lufenul t whence wc may conclude, « 
that they were attriboleil to hersubsequenlly, 
as in the hymn to Ceres, ascribed to Homer 
(hut which is of a mucli laler age); or that ih^ 
traditions of the Boeotians differeil from (hose 
received in oth|r founlries. 

Hecate was afierw^rds conf<ftiided with 
Proscrjiine, Selene (or the moon), andl>iana, 
aiiii represented with three hodies and bcatls. 


La (Aanssb. Mus.>Roni..ta>i. 1. /aA.-so'^'a. 
. Aicamenes , according to PnuMiiias (,U^. 11. 

3 k)), was the author of (his iuoovation iu 
the Bgur^of llecafe. 

*■ Representations of thi^ivinity , according 
to the o»u|^'' ancieut nfltner, are not com- 
mon. Visconti was tli^nrst to recognize her 
on a painte<l Vase (Pittiire iriin Vase Antico 
Fitlile, R6m^ 1794), ..where die is figured in 
die same manner jts in the oomporition before 
us, and as descri||rd in tlie Homei^ h^tnn. 

t»dtt , etXac iv tx^jaa. 

verf. 5s. 

and as the epithets and 

attributed commonly to lier by poets, tm^dy. 

(8) Hymn in Cerer. ver#. 44 **- f 

( 9 ) ijeni . . ^ . vtTs. 335. 

4 (10} A number of doves sacred to Venus, 
was kept at £fyx, in Sicily, where she had a 
,c;elebratL-d temple. It was supposed, that (hey 
accompanied the godilesa in lier annual visit 
to Libya, and retunied with her afte^ui ab- 



( 4 <i > 

bolds in one iiaud a cup oP*libation, and a myrtle wrqath; while iri the other 
hand is a fillet waving playfully in the air. A circular object cm the fillet 
seems an imitation ( 1 1 ) of a rose, the favourite, flower of Venus, or of a 
narcissus [la), Which the earth produced to charm Proserpina by its uo- 
veltv, and to afford Pluto, while she was gathering it, an opportunity of exe* 
cutiug bis designs.^ Ix>ve, asdn other occasions^ is androgynous ( i 3 ), and 
wears fem.ale ornaments on the neck, ani>s,2Lnd ankles. * 

Plut6 is represented in the mauuor, and witlt the same character of 
majesty and serenity that arc usually attributed to Jupiter his brother. His 
head is encircled with a wreath, either of myrtle or olive, and a diadem of 
unusual dipiensious. He Imlds in onehand'thc rcius, and in.^ie other a seep; 
Ire or wand.. Proserpine is elegantly attired. jA diadem ) richly orna- 

mented with precious^ sUmes forms her head-dress. Ceres has an ample 
luanHc, of whIeK the upper part that served asaTeil, has fallen hack as she 
raised her head. She extends one hand towards her daughter, and with the 
other conccalejJ under her mantle, she holds a torch.,- he® well known allri- 
bule (i 4 )- Three stars over the heads of the principal personages are per- 
haps placed as emblems of noclurnal ncilies ( i 5 ). 

The marriage of Pluto and Ih'oserpinc was celebrated annually by splen- 
did festivals, called Theo^am/a fifi), which were first instituted ifi Sicily, an 
island consecrated specially to Proserpine, and given to her by Jupiter 
^ on her marriage ( 17). Numerous epillialamia and hymns WTre romj)bsed on 
these occasioQ&^ the most ctflebratcd Was tlie hymu of Pamphus (i8), from 
which, |>erliaps,'llie suhje<^ of the present rompositum was taken. 


«ncc of nine itay»- One of th«>se binls, «t»s- 
lingin^t^d by its colour , preceded the rest. 
Ttie return of Venus was celebrated by n fes- 
tival called iEliuit. de Na't. Animal. 

h' 6 . IV. cap. a. Atiien{rii&. Ith. ix. ptifi- 

(11) For the use of ^nUfen wreaths, imilat- 
* ing flowe^j and leaves of all kinds, see Atlre- 
ua*us, ii/>. pe^. soo. 

(la) Homer, Hymn iu Cercr. vers. 8. Pam- 
pluis, in Pausaii, Uh. ix. cap. !)i. tHic fasti-* 
vaU calti^l Aiithesphoria were iiistlliiteil’ to 
coimnemorate the occupation of Vrowpine-. 
when .parried away by Pluto. Pollux, lib. i. Sy. 
Schol. in Pindar, Olymp. \i. vrrs. iCo. 


■ (i3) See pafp^ 34 . V 

(i4) Hoidct, Hymn in Ccrer. vcn. Ov. 
^i5) Ceres ami Proscr|Mne were coiiaidec- 
«m 1 as ncictunul fliviiiilics. Th^ Pythagoreans 
called the .stars the dogs of Proserpine. 

. Clemens .Stronii pag. t>;6. 

Pollux. Ub. I. segm. J;. These festivals 
were ccldi>rate<l in various cities, where it was 
^retcnd(-<( ihtt the rape of Pn)ser|>in« had 
taken place. Spanheiro. in Oailimach. Hymn- 
in Ccrer. ivrr. 8. . • 

( 17 ) Dioif»r, Sicul. -lib, v. cap. 3. Cicero 
Oral, in Verrem." 

(18) Pausau. lib. 1. cap. 38 .-A^. vii. cap. « i • 
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•PLATE XMI. 


1 HIS composition is taken from a Vase.in the collection of the Hritish 
Museum. It has been puhlishecl hj Yiscoiili (V), and supposed to fepre- 
■setit Phrixus and Helle,.who atc feeeiviiig from Mercury ibc ram leilh a gol- 
den fleece, which was to^convey them to Ctjlchis, ami .save tliem from* the 
|jerscciUions of Ino their stepmother^ a }. In this hypothesis, the learned 
author takes the female figure who is seated, for Helle the sister of I’hrixus; 
and the otlier female figure, for Nephcle their motlier. • ■» - 

This esplauatidn , though if" has the sanction of such high authority, 
may however, he called ip qijestion. The circumstw nces indicated in the 
painting, do-hof correspond with those of the supposed subject. The fignres 
attributed to Helfe and Phrixus, arc seated, and in a state of repose incon- 
skstent with the sltfiatiou of persons on the point of escaping to avoid instant 
death (3). To this objection it may be further added, that the first of these 
figures is in the biick ground, and takes no part in-the action; that the ram is 
not presented by Mercury, but is lyibg down and in an opposite direction; 
aud that the figure which Visconti takes for Ncphelc’ is rather that of a 
divinity. 

It is more proladde, and indeed there can be Ijttle doubt , hut that the sub- 
ject offers a well known sc'cue on mount Ida , V'eniis .soliciting the suffrage of 
Paris, and promising lifm as a reward, the po.ssession of the heautiful Helen. 

The female figure with a long sceptre, is Vends. Paris is represented sit- 
ting; he seems confused at the presence of the godde.ss, and hesitating if he 
slufidd accept her proposals. The ram lying near him, the dog, and tlic jave- 
lins which he holds ( 4 ), indicate his pastoral occupations, and Jiis inclina- 


.» ^ . , 

(1) Mulieo Pio Cleiu. tom. iv. tdw. k. • 
(a) A|>4illod. It^ I. cap. is. i. I^usan. 

IX. cap. a5. Hygmiis. lu. . 

(3) Phrixus aiui Iklle were alrea<ly bitforo 
the .altar, aiici <m the point of beii)^sacri(iced 
hy .'\thamas to Jupiter on mouut’T.aphysims, 
when Mercury, by orticr of Jupiter, brought 
the ram , on which they uislaiiliy muimteti 


ami were conveyed through the air. Pausati. 
loc. cit. * 

(4) The name of Vlexamfer was givtui to 
oil account his courage iij repeitiug the 
attacks u^the wild beasts, which were in*great 
numbers ou mount Iilk. Shepherds were usu- 
ally armed with javelins on this 'accoiyit. Ho; 
mer. Iliail. i*ers. 55i. 




( 48 ) 

tion for file chase ( 5 ). Exposeil at his birth, Paris was educated by the shep- 
herds of inouul Ida, and guarded their flocks till he was recognized and 
^ received by Priam as his son. Mercury is present at the interview; as the 
messenger of Jupiter (6), he was sent to appoint Pa^is. judge of the contest 
between the rival goddesses. ^ 

Some uncertainty mjiy exist with regard to the female figure sitting in 
the hack ground; but in all probability it is Helen, who is introduced in the 
picture by anticipation, to show the result and completion of the story*. A 
similar license was firequeiitly assumed, of uniting in the same coin^iositiun 
various scenes or poinls..of time relating to the actron represented (7). 

Helen is,veilcd according to thesriistom of brides (R); she holds a circular 
object which svouis to be a cake vXoxoO^) (9), offered to the divi- 

nities who presided ofer marriage. Paris is not represented with the Phry- 
giai4 costume, as he generally appears ( 10), but'with a chUmys and a kind 
o£cap ( piteus ). In one hand he holds two javelins, and with the other ad- 
justs chlamys, in an altitude extremely graceful, and often attributed to 
female figures (hi). This attitude was sometimes used^to Indicate modest 
reserve, and hesitation ; as such, Mussus ascribes it to Hero at her first inter- 
vieyj^ with I^andcr and it is probably given to Paris for the same rea-^ 


Coluihux. Rapt. Helen, 101. 

The epithet u commonly given to 

Haris by Grc«k unthors, as that o{«fKUtor is by 
l>atin. 

Various ancient nion^ents represent Paris 
as a .shqplitrrcl tcndia^flock.H; W'inckelmann. 
Mud. Ined. n\ 11 3 . Bartoli, Sep. del Nasuui. 
iav. 34 > Guattaiii, Mon.'Ant.Tned. iSoS./de. a8. ** 

( 5 ) A shepheni fperhajw Endymion }» is re- 
presented in a similar maimer^ with a dug and 
ram, on the side^ttf a sarcophagus intW Va- 
tican. Museo Pio Clem. ff>m. iv. (av. 16, a ct b. 
.See Plate B, ii\ a. 

(6) Coliithus. Rapt. Helen, vers. b8- 

(7) On the Hdamys given by Minerva to 
Ja<4oii, where the race between Pelops and 
(iir.mimaijs was represented in embroidery, 
Uippo^nia was in the same chariot as Pe- 
lops (Apollon. Kbud. fib. 1, vers. 7S4); not 


that it was really the case, adds the Scholia^ on 
this passage, Imt tliat the artist wished to indi- 
cate by antieij^ation, both the race and the prise. 

Many instances of iliis sort of license may 
he foiiiid in the dcsoiptions of Pausanias, ami 
in ancient monuments. 

( 8 } Pollux, iiL cap. 111. ay. 

' ( 9 ) Athenasus, lib. viu a 8 o. Efymotogicuu. 

W.igH. PjtuiiXta. 

It was an ancient custom at Aj^os , tliat 
the bride should present a c»kc calledmp>;{ov, 
to tiie bhelegrdom, Athen.Tus. lib. xiv. G45. 

^ 10 ) In the celebrated «bas*relief published 
by W'iiickelmann (Mnnim^lned. n*. ii5), 
4 ind on various other moiuimenU , P^ris is 
dresse<i after the Orcek manner. 

( 1 1 ) See Plate X. 

(1 aV ■ - .AiiJ«n«vn ^ 

tl'iXXaxiC ^|AMiRv Kv ^wi<pys yiTatva. 

’ Hmto el Leand. vers. i63-4. 
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son. Mercury who wears a clilamys and a cap similar to that of Pai4s, is 
distin^ished by his caduceus. Venus is attired in a Doric tunic, and a taan- 
lle of which the extremity serves as a veil. Slie holds* a lorvg sceptre sur- 
mounted by a flower. Over the fiffurc of Paris is i pla'nt, "'indication of the 
forests of Ida, where the scene took place. 

The luonumcnts which relate to this Story ( r3) usually^ offer thc’three 
goddesses in presence of Paris j but Minelimes they appear separately soli- 
citing his suffrage. In a paiatin^^pubiished hy Winckchnann ( i1^),'Mi- 
nerva is alone with Paris, offerin%.^im a filfet, the emblem of victory and 
the reward of military glofv. l%\he present instance appears with 
Venus, the goddess who ail'ordcdipn'pet'illiar prtilectiou ( i5), Ol^aceompa- 
iiicd hiin to Sparta f iti /, A similar seene-is describeiFf^ Ldtciaiv. in the dia- 
logue entitled “Judgment of llie'Goddesses,"” 'wh?n Jiiipo^and Minerva 
having rctiti*h»-^ehus. is *lefl^alonS with ftirls. Various *|tncient mouu- 
lueuls ( ry Viahieh re.jir*sent Venus engaging Helen to receive favourably the' 
addrejisex of Parisi, may' be furlhet' alleged in support of the explaavition 
here projiosed. *’ -e 

The elegant attitudes of the 'figures, and the skilful dhtpositiou of the 
dtajicry, show that the original from which tlie present oonijiositiun *as 
taken, must have been a production of the happiest-pliRpd oTihe arts. The 
subject, like all those that recall Aicnls connected with Ilium, is one that 
lyill lie ever interesting and pleasing^ . . . * 


"• % 


Illon ct Tenedos, Siiiioisque , et XaiythifS ct Ida, 
Nomine suut ipso ]>tene timenda suo. * 


(i J) BartnU. .Sep. dei Xaioni , r«v. J 4 - t’sa- 
»an. Ub. V. coft, 19. ' ' 

(uDMomim. Ined. ny ii 3 . See Ptalc B. 
o". 3 . .1 • V 

(i 5 t Homer.. Iliad, t*. vrrr. 408. 4. veer. 10. 

V painted^ vase pitblislied by tbe anther, re'-'. - 
|ireaenta Yenus akinc with Paris, on mount tf 
Itla. Pciiitures de Vases Grccs,/*/. xuii. '■ 

(16) Several afeounU of this stqry agree in 
stating,. Uial Venus, acc<mipanied Paris*from 


Tmy Ip Sparta. Odnltlus. Rapt. Helen. tTn 
198. Euripides, Tmades wrr l.ucian. 

Dear Jud.^t 3 -l 6 . 'livid, tleroid. F.pivt. are, 
vm. at. y, 

(17) Winekclihann. Mon, Ined , n", Il 5 . 
Miilio. Gal. Mtlb. n“. 54 i- An 'Sncienl paint- 
ing discovered at Hercntaneuni , but wbicli 
' tias heeii differently eqdained, rrpresenls tlie 
same Subject. Pitiure d'Ercolano, Ipm, 11. Sue. 
s 5 . See Plate B. n-. 4 * * 
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• ' PLATE XVIll. 



Is thp primitiv'c ages of Greece, and indeed of all societies, the chase was 
an important occupation, riot «>n1y for providing food, clothes and other ne- 
ffssaries, but for the protection of agriculture, and the destruction of beasts 
of prey, whose nuinliers continually increasing in the vast forests which 
overspread the greatest jiart of the country, disputed with man the posses- 
sion of the earth. • ’• 

' Hence the admiration and esteem ehlerlaincd for those who distinguished 

themselves in this icscful warfare. The Oilvdonian hunt, the destruction of 
« • > * ' , 
the iVeinean and Cilhaeronian lions, and other similar exploits, have immor- 

tiilized those hv whom they were achieved. ^ • 

Thu subject of the present composition ( i ) is a hunting party, which , 
from tlic illii.striou.s personages who composed it, was probably celebrated in 
antiquity, but of which no account Inis reached us (a). This interesting paint- 
ing has been published by Millin (3)^ hut from an inaccurate drawing; 
and he' has omitted in his engraving the inscriptions placed over the figures. 
Tliese inscriptions offer the jiames of Aciteon, Thesetis, Tydeus , and Castor, 
four distinguished huntsmen, and who had been instructed by the Centaur 
Cliiron (. 4 ), the patron of the chase. ' ' ' , 

Acla:on who s»;enis the chief personage, is sitting on a rock, and appears 
to be conversing with the others. All are represented in the heroic cos- 
tume, with a simple chhimys.’ .Action and Castor wear the'eausia or Thes- 
salian hat; the latter hero holds two javelins, and is in an attitude of repose, 

“ his foot resting on a rock. Tydeus and Theseus wear a sort of cap ( pileus),r.\ 

^ (1) From n vase belonging Vo Mrs, C. Ed- The subject ts a wiUt-boar Imnl , at wbieli 
w.ards, at Harrow. *Agnmemnon ami Ther.sajider are present.-^ 

Ha) Several bunts , dembiless celebratetl in . Dodwell, Travets in Greece, w/. 11. ftage-ty^. 
anlif^uity , but wtikb are mentianed by ho am • See also r IVTIaucarvilte , tom. j, pi. 1 - 4. 

duns, arc represented on works of art ; among (.S) Peintiirrs de Vases, tom. 11. pi. 5 . 

'these, isa vase belonging to Mr. Dmlwel), and ( 4 ) ApoUotloms. 4 ' 4 . 111. aip. iv. .4. Xeno- 

prubably the most ancient yc| discovered. phon , de Veiiat. cuyr. 1. 
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and each holds a diib: besides this weapon., 'Theseus carries across his 
shoulder a crooked stick fSj, on the eud of which a hare is sus^xuided. A 
do^ of ihc grev-hound species under the figure of Arlseon, alludes lo Ids pas- 
sion for the chase and to' his melancholy fate, as in the picture hy Polyguotus 
in the f.esche at Delphi (6). A plant and some stones scattered, are indlc^i* < 
tions of the rocks and woods where* the scene is supposed to take place. 

The figure of Aetjeon is remarkable for its beauty, and the attitude which * 
is peculiarly graceful. The other figures,; though of inferior merit, are also 
deserving of praise. ^ • 

^5) I* so called from its being used (6) Kwv « r«^*iaTT«i t»u 

to throw at hares. Theocritus, Idyl- ly/wrx .. Ahtcuhw«« m] tsC i« «X«uTitt ^ • 

4<) «t Scbol. • . * * Pausau. tib. x. cap. 3o. > 
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PLATE XIX. 


* Tap. works of art tUal relate to tke AmaavDes are eatremely numerous, p 
but few can Lie referred to any determine event in the history^ of these he- 
roines : tile reason may be, citlier that artists considered the subject as a ge- 

(sneral theme, yif whicli tlie delails were left to their choice; or because they 
followed traditions unknown to us. . , , '-s 

This painting ( I ) offers a group, which probably formed part originally, 

• of a more extensive composition. A warrior in greciau armour, yreeceded 
and guided by an Amazonc, are pressing forward with hasty steps. , ' 

The subject rehalls perhaps a circuinstanre of the expedition of Uer- 
cules, when he was sent by Eurystheils to ohtala the girdle pf Hippolyta, 
qiiecn of the .kinazones. In the eomfse of this war, Hereoles, wIki w4s aecom- 
pauied by Theseus, laid siege to Themiscy||jfi^apilal of ibe ol^ifhc 

Aniazones : unable to take it by force, he woiila have failed in the euterprizc^ 
hut Antiope, the daughter of Hippolyta (i/^lwcame enaynoured of Theseus, 
and delivered the city into his hands. Antiope afterwards accompanied 

'■■Tlieseus to Atlicns, where she became the mother of the unfortunate Hippo- 
lytus, and when tlie Amazones invaded Attica (3), in order to compel The- 
seus to restore her, she went out with him to repel the invaders, and was 
kilted figliling valiantly by his side. ^ , 

The painting may offer the moment when Antiope introdnees Thesens 
into the city. The ex]iression of the warrior denotes, in fact, the surprizi' and 
diffidence natural in such a situation. The origin of the monument, which 
is from Nola , is a circumstance favourable to this explanation, as the ex- 
ploits of -Theseus are (^) often represented on the vases of that city, founded 
by an Athenian colony. 


(i) From a va»e in tUc Bhti&b Mu&eum. 

. (a) PauMn. Ub. i' cop. t. 

(3) lAocratcs , Panathenaica. 

(z)) The puiiihhinent oCSinis or Pityocamp> 
leK is fifiltired, TisiUbeiii, tom. t. pi 6. — of 


Prociistes. MiUiof(cn, Vases Grecs,/*/. 9 & 10. 
Itie (kslniclion of iLe Minotaur. Tisclibein. 
tom. I. pi. o 5 . liis combat with Ilippo^vta. 
Millin. Peint. <Je Vases, torn, i.pi to. A paiiit> 
iiig which offers the tapiiug of the Maralho* 
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Antiope is figured with the ancient and .true rcMtume of the Ainazones , 
which .was that of the Scj thians, consisting of a short tunic with'sleeyies, and 
a kind of drawers (5), both fitting closely to the body ( 6). Over 

the tunic iar cuirass of leathflr.(7), or linen (8) witl^ plates of bras; to pro- 
tect the s()o3lders. Her head ift covered with the tiara, characteristic of the 
nations of Asia. She is armed With a jiatt^-ax (g), and a hgw formed of the 
• horns of act antelope ( lo). The arti^ hatd&mitted the-quiver. 

13»e Greek warrior carries a lame; his defensive armour consist;^ of a ciii- 
rass, hehnet, and 'shield; a sort of screen probably of leather, which is 
addeji to the .shield, served to protect the lower ]>art of the body against 
.ii rc5® s. A similar a[>|x ndagc which is sometimes seen on painted vases ( 1 1 
is not mentioned by auy ancient autlior. It is remarkable, that an eye is al- 
ways represented on it, and was doubtless intended as a spell (la). The em-* 
biciicoflhc shield l.s a eluh, whieh might be considered as characteristic of 
Theseus, who itr imitation of Her< ules, used this weapon^ but experience 
show s, that with regard to similar aitcc-ssaiies ,jirtisls follow ed the dictates of 
their fauev> V 

'Flu' ii^ription K A \02: KAXAI^KX in iHe Held^ presents as usual the uame 
of thr p4*rson to whom tl^e rase was given: ^ * - 

The style of design oflers'that noble simplicity which distinguishes the 
productions of, early art, «and is peculiarly remarkable ou vases of the ele* : 
gant manufactures of Nola, ^ * y 


nian bull ^ seems to be ^ronI a vase of ^ola. 
(Millin. Peint. (Ic VaM-s , tom. i. pf. /| 3 ): fn 
(act, it sImfuIc) be rcmark'ed. that the exploka 
of Tbeseus are seldom represented on vases , 
except ou tbusc of Nola. 

1 5) From dvoeu^o, to Jratv up. 

^6j 'rais dress was Uiat- of tbr Scjtbians, 
and was also worn by the PapbUgonians and' 
other nations bordering on the F.nxtne Sea. 
In the representation of a combat (perhaps 
that (or ihc bo^x* of Pntroclus'!, on the pedv 
ment of the temple of Jtrpiter l*atiheUemu» at 
£giiia, the aj'chers on jbe side of the IVo- 
jans, wear a simitar drem, and pomted helmets 
iiuituting tiaras. 


( 7 ) or 2 to>4«. PoIImx. itb,\ cap. x. 

1 35. Xciioph. Cyr. K\pe«l. /id. in. rap. i i-ia, 
(H) Aivc^xiv llemer. Iliad. B. 5^9 & 83o. 
Cuirasses of lliis kind wore worn bv archers 
and other light armed troops. « ' 

ACivu- Homer, Iliad. N. vers Oi a. 
nerodol. /id. fp. cap. 6^. The battle-ax was 
supposed io£avebeeu iiiventeti by Penlhesilea, 
queen of the Aniaxones. Pint. /id. vn. cap, *> 6 . 

(10) 3Ttllio. Mnmim. loed*, tpm. i, p. 36i. 

(11) Tischbein. Vases dllaniiUon, tom. iv. 
5t- Millingeo. Peiolures de Vases Grecs, 

pi /19. ' V • 

(,ia) See a Memoir on the Superstition of 
the Evil Eye. ArcLvolugia^ tor/t. xn. ffog. 70 . 
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PLATES XX -XXIV. 


iT-’« tjk 

f " . 


V*« 


The Va8e^of wliioh the form and paintings 'are fignred in these platcsfr)^ * 
“ Ts one of thc mosl maj»nifieent hitherto^iscorered. With extraordinary di- 
’ meiisions, it unites elegance -of form , the finest earth and varnish ; inunher 
*and variety of fignres, sul^ects new and instruttivS, and a design t^the 
gf-eatest lieauty. 

This interesting monument has been ptihhshed, hut in a most incorrect 
'manner, in the Etruria Regalia of Dempster ' i"), and afterwards hy D'Han- 
carville, who presents the paintings as Helbnging to four different vasoafTj, 
and who has given no explanatioh'of the subjects. \ faithful representation 
cannot therefore fail of being acdeptahle to the admirers of ancient art. 

The fornrdf the vase is seen, Plald'XX. The entire cimimrercuctf of tji« 
body is occupied hy the two (impositions, Plates XXI andXXHi- which ffom^ 
their eoiitignily, may l>e supposed relating to the same'stoiy. The subject 
of the former, apparently the first in point of time, represents two voting 
warriors, probably .Vt'hilles and Patroeliis, who are taking leave of their pa- 
rents, Peleus and Menojtius, previously to their departure for the expedi- 
tion against Troy. 

Tin; principal personage , .Vchilles, iS in Jfhe centre of the picture*, lean- 
ing on his Lioee, and holding a lieliiiel presented to him hy one of hi* atten- 
dants who is standing near him. Behind Arhilles is his chariot drawn hy 
four horses. The driver hoids the reins, .and is stepping into the chariot. 
The'agcd personage sealed on the left, of the picture, is Peleus; lie seems to 




Vase; wticK w«i( ftirm^y in ilw 
Vatican, i» noW in the Museum of ftlc 

Height , a feet, 5. ind»c*. Orrate«t circufn- 
ferehoe , 4 * im'hci. TIilP tni fhd 

body x^e , wiKirh aw redua-3 iW iRb 

engravings, arc-nc/ir inclies-lnjjji hi llur 

nrigmal. Those on^tSe neck of Uic easi? ^ 
m»tr R>nr inches high- 


I n comiMring the engravin jfv given hy Droip- 
stcr, With Plates XXT and XXllI, it will |>e 



I.; Tp/fl- f. wi. /|7 4®- 

omiMrir 
ffiln Pis 

seen thnt in eachi an entin* figiirv is omitted* 
(!P It rijuman tliat DTJaneiirville h»d nM 
the otiginal; Init gave engnmiigs copietl 
from ihme of Drritj()tfcr, and with ihii same 
.omtldotis}' Vases (TiramUton. p/.^raCt 

& lag; & fo«. ***'^ im & ta^- 
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ldo)i up, and to implore the protection of heaven in favour of lii» son ; an 
attendant of PeleuB is leaning on the back of liu scat * 

On the other side of the pkture, Metxetiiis, representeil as an old man, is' 
seated on a folding stool i 4-): Ite holds the hand of Patroclus his sou , and 
seems to 1^ gi'^ing him advice. Two columns of the Doric order indicate the 
residence of Pelcus, where the-sccne of action ia placed (5). 

■ In the composition Plate XJCli, the chief |>ersonage‘ who is victorious 
over his autagonist, is prohablj Achilles. The alniost entire resemblance 
between this figure, and one of- that hero which hears his name inscribed 
over it, on a fictile vase, formerlj in the possession of the author : 6 ), ap*o 
pear) to leave uo doubt of their identity. The resemblance, indeed, not <3nly 
between the two figures, hut in the general style of design in the two epm- 
positions, renders it highly probable, tlmt they were both executed hy llie 
same.haud, or at least, are of the same age aud maiiufacliirc. 

This point a.scerlaiued, would seemingly lead to an easy explanation of 
the other p.vrls of the picture, bul.nafortuiiatcly, uo incidents are expressed 
that olinracterizc the particular exploit of Achilles ( 7 ), which the artist in- 
_ tended 4 n«eivhrato. In this uucerlaiiity , the most probable conjeelurc that 
can he olTeretl, as in favour of the eomhat with Telephus. 

When the Greek# were uavigating towards Troy, they landed in .Mysiu, 
which lliey mistook for the Trojan u>ast, aud ravaged the dominions of 
Teuthras. Tdephus, theaido|itcd son of that prince, niarfdied against Ihe in- 
vader.s, defeated them, and was pursuing them to their ships; when Bac- 
chus to save the army of the (jfceka from tot;d destruction, .caused a vine to 
rise frpm the earth under the feet of Telcplius, who falling ovec./f, was 
wouuded^y Achilles The plant, which is near the fallen warrior in the , 


'V . 




(4^ Stfinc Mwticc. PaUMii. lib. t. tap. aj. 
(S. Men<»(iuA and liU«oii Patrodna* in con- 
Mquenc« of a miinler cummittrd b 3 ( tlie latter, 
fled from i>pus f omi took refugvi at Hilbia in 
T(i««aaly, wberr ihrj' werr rrerivetl by Pr- 
lcn» , orphew of Mcnertiw , and rtoidctl with 
him till tbr thno of tl»e Yrujati eaprdttion. 
fluiner. Iliad. A. wrs. 770, sq. T. ven. 
Apollodnc^//^. in. capt*^ 

The columns imltcal^ the porti^ 
nf Homern^ palaces. Iliad 'Z. vett a^S. 

• H. % 




(6/ Printore* de VaMfv Greoi, pL xux. 

(7) Bcakics related by IhMTicr, ex- 
ploitx of .AcrbinM were err) ^^nniema^. Tbe 
nxwt celebrated, were hia co&batx witii'l'ele' 
<^cuus, Tenesj Mcinit^|4i,.and l>oik^ 
ffti Pau«au. ith. I. cap. iv. — IA. ix. c4i/>. im 
Phnuftlrat. Heroic, cap, 11. flyguma. fat. 101.. 
jTaetseft ad l.yropbmn. vers ^06^. 

^9) Trirpbut «ra» ibe aon «f ]lercute« by 
Au|^, dmagliter of Alena king of .Arcadia. Ex> 
poaed al bis birth tu ibe mercy of Uar wares. 
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present composition, seems to allude to this CTent The. plant is., indeed, not 
*a Tine; hut if ihis were the only objection^ it Would he oi little weight, since 
'in figuring similar accessaries, ancient artists were not scrupulously exact. 

Proceeding with Uie explanation on tliis principle, l^e aged personage 
would be Teuthras: the action of ibis figure, seems iu fact., that of a person 
endeavouring to separate the combatants^ and informing them of their 
error. The other personages are a Greek, and Mysian warrior who follow 
their respective chiefs. Victory accompanies Achilles, holding a wreath, em> 
hlematic of success. ^ \ ^ ■ * - ' * 

The armour, dress, and other accessaries, now claim our attention. In the 
scene of departure, Achilles is armed with a cuirass of a remarkable kind: 
tile up|>er parlor breasUplate (lo) being solid, while .the undeT part ^ lami> 
Dated ( 1 1 ). Over it are large plates of metal, to protect the shoulders; and 
the helt with the leather appendants , called wing* ( ix)t i/added to it. His 
helmet is furnished wiQi flaps ( i3).10 cover the cheeks and neck, I’hc two 
attendants of Achilles are dressed ivith tujiics , and one of them has a lhes« 
salian hat. Patroclus has simply a tunic, and is armed with a helmet and 
shield; the latter has the appendant, described in a preceding plate (i4j* 
Peleu.s rests .one band on a staff, nod is seated on a square stone like those 
raentioned liy Homer ( i5). 

The chariot of Achilles is of a very light construction, like tho^e used 


by tbe crtrelly of .\Ieus, he was carried by ihc 
winds to th« TOouUi of tb« Coicus ^ where be 
was tbuiid'by Tvuthras king of Mysia, who 
adopted lum as liis son. ' ' ’t. 

Hence the conibstt of .tchilJe* with Tcte|Jms 
W'as rrpresented at Tegea, on cue of the pe> 
diments of the temple of Minerva Alea, built 
hr jVleus the fattier of Auge. Pausan. li/f, viii. 
cap. • '» 

(;o) This breasl-platc seem* to be the f/e- 
mtfhormjc f of w hich' the jiivctition was **> 
cnbetl to Jason, tyrant of. Thf-.s6iit)'. Hollttx. 
Ii6. 1 . cap. %. i34i ' • 

(i i) Liwunitied ciiirassos wem much usoi) ; 
being flexible, and a0.ipted to the n>vvtrnicnt* 
of thrbody , they were more convenirnt tliar\ 
itiose formed of pUles of metal. They were 
railrd €>»p{ou< or iVom 


therr imitating the scales of fish and serpents.* 
Ucrt>dot. lib. tx. cap. aa.'Puitnx. //A. i., i35, 
(la^ ZwvTia, Z*<rp». Homer. Iliad. ’v<vx 
,ai5. Tlic belt was usuaily buckled on (o the 
lower.- part of the cuirass. The le.ntlicr appen- 
<Unts called by \em>plu>n , de 

Re Equest. cap. t%. 

It is ilifficutl to say, whether the of 
the cuirass of Aganietimoi) , whidj commenta- 
tors have net been able. to explain, were ap- 
pendants of this sort , or the laminar 
of which the cuirass was formed. Homer. Iliad.. 
A. vers. s^. '■ 

( 1 3) Kuvin Homer. Iliad; M. vers 

i9X . ’ - 

(id) Plate XIX. page 53. 

(li) ilwd. 2. verr.5o4, 0«ly«. 

€». VCTf. fi. ,, • ■ ' j 
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at races. A part of the anty-x( 16), wljjch is Cnrvated, forms a kuid of hook, 
projecting on each side towards the driver. Its object was to afford' assistance 
in mounting the car, and a hold In which the driver might cling, when in * 
' danger of being thrown out hj any violent concussion, either fmin turning 
too sharply round the metae, or from the inequality of I he ground. The an- 
tyx served likewise as a place to which the reins were made fast (17), when 
the driver left the ft«r, or wanted to rest his liaiid^pom their weight. From 
the exility of the spokes, the wheels mnsf lAe licen of brass. 

The horses are cquip|>ed with bridles aoA collars richly oriiamenteiilfiS). 
As in other similar representations, no appearance of the traces for draught 
ojoilrs. 1 he^onstaut omission of snch an important particular, hut especially 
in the present instance, where alhthc details of the harness arc minutely ex- 
pressed , cannot be ascribed to negligence. Hence may be inierred , what has 
not been obseiwftd.' before, that the chariots anciently used at races ajsd in 
war, were not drawn by traces, as in later times, but by means of a bar 
called the yols 4 r('i 9 ), placed horiaontally near the extremity of the pole, and 
which was supported on the barks of the two inner horses ( ao ), being made 
fast to thth* collars (31). In this manner, the hor.scs moved with greater 
freedom , and were not in danger of being entangled in file trares, an acci- 
dent which, "otherwise, uiust have frequently occurred ( on account of the 
velooito with which they ran. The two Hank horses (11), who, were more for 
appearance than use , were harnessed to the ends of the yoke, hy straps fixed 
to their collars A girth w hich is often seen on the Hank horses pre- 

vented the collara lrom turning. The heads of the several horses were kept 
together by coupling reins 

fl®) — • Juki ii ttfiifttfi/A ivTvytj ti<n. 

Ilotncr. Iliad. E. vers ytS. 

The antyx nr framework «if the chariot, 
was usually of and »uslaine<! the other 

parts of the hotly w|iich wa.s sometimes of 
osier, hut most commonly of leallier Pollux. 

X. .r^/n. 1 4 a. 

^7)— -1*5 trrTwp< 1^61 Tewat«. Horacr. Iliad E, 
vers. a 6 a. 

eidiars and every part of the har- 
ness, were sometimes cncicli^ with gold and a 
profusion of predoiis stones. ■ Diothir. Sicul. 

/td. XVIII. caj). 37. 1 / 6 . y, ai. 


Vii^ alludes to collars like those seen here. 
Aure» pectoris demissk monilia pendent. 

iEneid. vu. 978. 

{19) Homer. Iliad. E. ven 73o. et Q. 

verr. *70. See pafft 8. ^ 

fan) Hence the inner horses were called 
fcTM l^lhiK. fib. f , cap. x. segm^x^Xy 

;4i) ArfuaJt**. Homer Iliad. E. vers 730. 
Pollux. Hb. I. cap. X. segm. 147. 

(99) ir*piptfpoi. Iliad, n. ven fyjx. Pol- 
lux. /x&. 1. 141. * 

(9^ Mcey«>i5Ti«p. IV>fIux. Ub. I. segm. 147. 
(9*4; Pollux. Hb. I. segm. i48. 
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A bar of wood or metal, rising perpendicularly from that part of the pole 
where ( a5) it was crossed by the yoke, retained the latter, which was tied or 
buckled round it. On the summit of this bar (i 6 ), called hettor, there some- 
times was an aperture through which the reins of the horses passed (ay); 
being thus elevated and collected, they were managed with greater ease. In 
the pre.seiit iustaned, the estremity of the hestor\s forked for the same pur- 
poiic. It is probable that sometimes the flank horses had bearing reins only, 
whicli were made fast to this hk; as it was sufGcicnt, and more ron\enient 
foi' the driver, to hold the reiuflnf the inner horses only. 

In the composition which a'cpreseuts the combat, Acliilles appears in ar- 
mour of a different sort. His cuirass fits closely, and imitates aril the forms 
of the body (i 8 ). He beat's a shield on hit> left arm; and having thrown his 
spear, attacks bis adversary’with a sword. 

The arms ofTelcpIms area cuirass and helmet, exactly' similar to those 
with which Achilles is represented in the scene of departure ( 29 ). Wounded 
in the thigh by a spear, and nearly bent to the ground, he defends himself 
with Ills shield, and is going to strike his adversary with his lance. The Greek 
warrior who follows Achilles, wears, a chlamys, and is armed with a shield, 
lance, and helmct'fitting close to tlve head. The w arrior on the side of Tele- 
phus has only a tunic; he carries a lance , and his head is coveted with the 
causia (3o), instead of a helmet. The difference observable in the dress and 


(a$) 'like or pole of ihe ancient eba* 

riots wan bent and considerably elevated at the 
extremity s like the poles of the two wheeled 
carts u»ed at present in many parts of Italy. 

The form of the pole ami yoke may be seen. 
Tischbeiny tom. iv. pi. 5. Miliin. Print, de 
Va.ses. torn. ii. pi. 74. ^ 

(a6) Homrr. Iliad, n. vers 171. Pollux, lib. 1. 
segm. 146. 

(a7) The manner in which the reins passctl 
through an aperture at the summit of the 
hestor^ may bt* distinctly seen in two ancient 
paintings « where all the details are expressed 
with more than usual accuracy. Vases de Sir 
John Coghill. 11 &jii. 

(a8)' It is probable that the Athenian cui- 
rasses were of this kindj they were reckoned 
superior to all others y and arc describetWs fit- 


ting exactly to the body- Xenophon. Memor. 
Socrat. Uh. in. caps io.->De Re Equest. cap. 
13. Ipollux. A'A. 1. 149. • 

(39) From tins resemblance, Inferring the 
identity of'thc personages, I was at first in* 
dined to think, that the subfect-s of tlie two 
Compositions were 1”. the arrival of Meinnoii 
at Troy, and his recepikm by Priam ; his 
combat with .Achilles. 

Subsequent qimsiderations induceil me how* 
ever, to adopt the opmion proposed In the 
text. The rt*ader may decide which explana- 
tion appears most satisfiictory. » 

(3o) The Hie&salians and Macedonians used 
the causia as a helmet in War. 

Kxaeix, il Mox4^vciv ^Xsv, 

Kar. h km if 

Suuias, V. 
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armour of the several figures, shews the liberty allowed to aurleut artists, of 
varying the costume in the manner which they considered most favourable 
to the purpose of art (3i > Tbe dress of Teulhras is that usuidly ascribed to 
kings, a tunic reaching to the ground, and n chla-na, or mantle. 

The neck of the vase is ornamented on one side will) I lie composition, 
Plate XXJll, representing a bunting scene. Six huntsmen in the heroic cos- 
tume, aud armed with javelins and clubs, arc killing a deer. Two of them 
who arc nearest the animal, and have pierced it with their darts, protect 
themselves with tjieir mantles (3a), against the efforts which the animal 
might make in despair. 

The painting on the neck of the opposite side of the vase, Plate XXIV, re- 
presents Triptolcmus in a wingedtar, to which two serpents are harnessed. 
In one hands he holds a patera, aud in the other a sceptre and ears of corn. 
On each sideof Triptolemus, is a female figure, carry ing a torch (33); besides 
which, one of them hears a vase of libation; aud the other, a wheat-sheaf. 
These figures may represent Hecate and Proserpine (34). Two aged jiersona- 
ges, dressed yn long tunics, are probably Ccleus aud another of the kings, or 
principal magistrates of Elcusis, a't the time when Ceres retired to 'that 
city (35). Two other female figures, with pateras and wheat-sheaves, are 
daughters of Celeus (36), and ministers of the goddess. Ceres herself stands 
near the altar, holding two ears of com in one hand., and witli the other 
adjusting her veil. 

In the refigious ceremonies and festivals in honour of Ceres, various inci- 
dents relating to her arrival at Eleusis, and the institution of her mysteries 
were represented. The parts of the several personages w ere performed by the 
Hierophants, and other priests of each sex. It is not unlikely, that the pre- 
sent composition may offer a scene of this nature. 

Though Ceres w.as one of the popular divinities of Qrecce, subjects like the 
present, which represent ceremonies relating to her worship, are very sel- 
dom seen in works of art. If, as is n.sually supposed, painted vases were (3y) 


. *f3l) Visconti. larllers ou the Elgin Marbles, 
page 8l. 

(3a) tvinckeimaun. Mon. Ined. pag. lo. 
(3^) Homer. Hymn in Cerer. vers. 5a cl 6i. 

(35) Sec page 55'and 5t>. 

(35) Homer. Hymn in Cetcr. *?• 


(36) Idem. vers. loS-iog. 

(37) The only fictile vases that represent 
subjects relating to Ceres, arc those publish- 
ed by Tlscbbein, tom. 1. pi. 8 et 9.“ — tom. 
ii\. pt. 56. — tom. tv. pt. 8 et g. Millin. Peiiit. 
de Vases, tom. tt.pl. 3i. 
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svmboU of initiation in the Elcusinian mysteries, it is singular that they are 
not more fre((uently ornamented \»ith subjects relating to the goddess in 
whose honour'the mysteries were celebrated. This objection is a most power- 
ful argument against the opinion alluded to, and sliall be more fully exa- 
mine*! in another part of the work. 

Tim two principal paintings distinguished by great beauty, both o( inven- 
tion and execution, arc deserving of peculiar attention and. interest. They 
recall to the imagination scenes truly classical, and conVey a just notion 
of the armour, dress , and various customs prevalent at the time when they 
were executed ; which prohidily was not long after the close of the IVIeponne- 
sian war, a brilliant period of Grecian glory. 

Tbc scene of departure, Plate XXI , is parfieulaaly remarkable, by the ge- 
neral dispo.sition and ordonnance of ibe composition ; the skilful manner in 
which the figures are grouped; the simplicity and propriety of-the attitudes, 
and by a correctness of design rarely found on monuments of this descrip- 
tion. 

The painting^* hich decorate the neck of the vase, arc noj of the same de- 
gree' of merit, and might even be supposed of a time when the arts w'ere on 
the decline. This inequality in the execution, shows that in "the same manu- 
facture, artists of various degrees of talent were fmployed. It shows also, 
that the style of design is not always a just criterion by which the age of 
ancient monuments can be determined. ■ 

Though the place where the "vase was discovered is unknown, it is pro- 
bable, from the form, the design, and the varnish, that its origin may be 
ascribed to Crotona or Locris, cities eminent for their attention to all the 
elegancies of life, and when; philosophy and the fine arts were cultivated 
with so much success. . 
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PAINTED GREEK VASES. : . 

... ’ ' PIATE XXV. 

A fictile V.1SC which .ippears to offer the same subject as tliat of the present ■' 
composition (i), thougli witli some difference in the accessary circumstances, - 
has been published in the G<derie Mythologigue of Millin (a), w'ho supposes , 
it to represent the combat between Dionysus or Bacchus, and Deriades a king' 
of India. 

Various reasons, hou'ever, concur to induce a different opinion , and to 
make it prob.able, that llie personage opposed to Bacchus is Eury tus, one of 
the giants. - i 

1* On comparing the jKiinting before us, with one engraved in the present 
work, Plate VII, offering the combat between Neptune and Polybotes, such ^ 
a .striking analogy exists between them, that the originals from which they 
were taken, seem to h.ive been,' not only from tlie same hand, or at least 
fe>m the same school of design, but to relate to a common subject, and to 
nave formed (tart of some extensive composition relating to the Gig:mtomachia. 


(i) Prom a in the possession of (he 
author. The Bgiires are of Uie same size as in 
the original. The iurin of the vase ia repre* 
seated underneath. 


(aj Tom. tf Plate Lxaxvm. U wasfirstpub- 
lisbril In the Biklerbiich of BIr. Uiit, who has 
explained it as relating to the Indian expedi> 
tion of flaccbus. ' ^ 
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a“ At the period to which the vases in question, or rather tlic original paint- 
ings, should be assigned , the expedition of Bacchus to India was a fable scarcely 
known, es|x;cially in Italy; having probably been invented after the conquests 
of Alexander, to flatter the vanity of that prince, who calling himself a son of 
Jupiter, wished to emulate the exploits of Bacchus and Hercules liLs elder bro- 
thers. The successors of Alexander, the various kings of the Macedonian dy- 
nasties in SyTia and Egypt, were hkewise Ratified by the parallel, and hence, 
under their reigns, this fable gradually acquired a degree of celebrity. 

.3” The Indian expedition of Bacchus was not a subject whieh’altracted the at- 
‘ teiUion of ancient artists : no nionuinents relating to it occur (3); nor are auy 
mentioned in the descriptions of Pausanias and other writers : whereas the Gi- . ' , ' 

gantomaehia was an early and very popular fable, w'hich formed the subject of 
niimennis works of art (4). In these representations, it is piobable that the 
achips'cments of Bacchus in this war, were not omitted; and we find, in fact, ' 
among the has reliefs or paintings w hich Euripides supposes to have ornamented 
the interior of the lcm|)lc of Delphi, that Bacchus was liguivd striking one of 
the giants with his thyrsus (5), in the same manner as in the painting wc are 
now t'onsidcring. , ' 

Of the combat between Bacchus and Dcriades, no mention is found in anv 
ancient authors except Jionmis, a writer of the fifth century, and whose testi- 
mony, when uii.siq)p«rted, us of little weight. - 

Dionysus or Bacchus bears a conspicuous (wi t in the acfxnints of the Oigan- 
lomachia. According to an ancient tradition, it had been ordained by fate, that 
the gods could not be victorious in this war, except with the assistance of two 
demi-gods (flj. In consequence, Jupiter solicited the succour of Bacchus and 
Hercules, and with tluir aid, the impious race of giants w'as totally deslixiy ed. 
Apolhxlorus ( 7 ) ascribes to Bacchus the death ofEurytus in this w'arfarc. Ho- ' . 

(.ij We -Uioiilil except some bas-reliefs on , (5) Kxi Bjeiput ^ 

sarcopba^,-; , but wbtcb are of the second or AesXtpoK xissivsi; « 

third century of the Ctiristiaii anxi,«nd to be fesxbu rixvsr i Box/tur. 

considered, tliereforc, as monuments of Ko- - ' ‘ Ion. rrerr. ai 6 — ai 8 . , 

man, ralbcr tiian of Greek art. V. Museo Pio { 6 ) Sebot. in Puidar. Neot. Od, t,‘verr. too: 

Clem., tom. IV, plate a3; Zoega Bassi-hilievi — Eralostbenes. CalaSt. 11. — Hygio. .tstroii. 

.tot. ro/rivii,/>/ute yS, . , lib. cap. 

(4) Supra, page - 17 . ‘. ■ ( 7 ) Apollodorus, //A. VI, a. 
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race (8) supposes him to be Ahoctus. According to Nonnus (9), who as usual, 
confounds everj- thing, the earth, at the instigation of Juno, excited the giants 
against Bacchus, but he defeated tlicm, and killed Alcj'oncus, Enceladus, Ty- 
phmus. and many others. ' 

Bacchus is here figured in the manner de-scrila-d by mythologists, amu-d witli 
Jiis dreadful thyrsus. He wears a chlanirs, and a slmrt tunic suited to military ex- 
peditions. His head is encircled witli a crown or wreath, apparently of ixy, and 
his long hair flows in ringlets over his slioulders. On his feel are a sort of buskin 
(evSpo|i(S«<), worn by hunters (10), and made of the skin of panthers. Ks. in all 
ancient figures of this divinity, his Iward is long and ample. 

■ ■ The thrrsus seems to be made of the reed called /b/t/Az (NapOv)?), one of the 

pecidiar attributes of Bacchus. Hence the epithet of !txp6T./.*j{pov, so frequently' 
given to him and to bis followers(r 1). Like the sj>cars anciently used, the lower 
part lias a point cavpMTr.p, wliich served to fix it iu the ground. 

The giant, who, on the authority of .\|K)llodorus, we may call Eurytus, is 
armed with a helmet, shield'and sword. Bout under the weight of llie tremen- 
dous thyrsus, he supports himself on his shield, and endeavours with his sword 
to avert the death blow, whicJi Bacchus, who has gia.spcd his helmet, is pres 
paring to inflict with the reverted end of the lliyTsus. 

This com|)Osition is the more remarkable, as it presents a circumstance 
unnoticed by all mythologists *. at least, my researches relating to it, have 

■ proved inefTectuaf. A dragon or serpent coiled round the thigh of the fallen 
giant, darts itself against him. 

. The serpent, as it is well known, was particularly an attribute of Ba< chus, 
and in all his orgies and festivals played a great jiart, Euri|iides (la) descrilies 
Baci llus with serpents encircling his head; anil hjs follow el's { 1.5) usually carried 
them round their waists and in their bosoms. From this i clation of the serpent 
to Bacchus, it is not uidikely that some ancient tradition sup|>oscd it to have 
assisted hun in the condiat with the giants. 

it In tlie accounts of the punishment of tlie Tyn henian pirates (1 4 ), and in the 

I ' (8) /.I’A II, Od. 19, veo. .s 3 , s 4 . (11) Orptieiis, Hvmu. 41, vert. i. 

(9) DionjMiia, AA. xi.vil, iwr. 4 , (11) Bacchic, zwj. 101. '* • ' 

. (1 p) They were a Cretan invention ,1 and ^ (1 t)emostheD«B pro Ccrotm. 

. used by Diana, Particulars on the subject naay - ■ (i 4 ) Apollodonis, U 6 . in, V, 3 ; Non- 
be found iu the notes of Spanheim on Calli- niu, Dionys. lib. xuv, vfrs. a 44 , et lib. xiv, 
machiis, HyninTin Dian. ven. 16. ' ' - vers. iSy- 
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^ rppre^ntation of that storj^ on the frieze of the Choragic monument of Lysicra- 
% tes (i 5) at Athens, the ropes of the \esscl transforme<i into serp<?iits, contribute . 

• to the terror and destnirlion of the guilty crew. 

Magic- formed a great part of the l>i«>nysiaca, and frecjueiit metamorphosc's 
were attributed to Bacchus. Hence, it is possible also, that an allusion might 
be intended to some* transformation of that divinity in the war -with tlie giants. 

■ III the Baccha* of Eurijiides (i6), ihc chorus calls on Bacchus to ajipear as a 
{Miithcr, dragon, or lion. , Horace sup[x>se\s that he assumed the shape ofa lion 
when he triumphed over the giant Rlmilus. In the <-oinbat against Deriades, de- 
scril>ed by ISomius(i 7 ), Raf‘chiis took the forms of a lion, dragon, bull, and va- ' 
rious other animals. Sonieliines in the same contest, heappeai-ed as lire., water, ^ 

» or trees. ]\onmis in this description, has probably imitated the account which 
some more andciit author had given of the Giganloinachia, or of the adventures 
of Ihicchus witli Pentheus or I.ycurgus; applying to one fable, circumstances 
.which belonged to another (i 8). 

The letters of the inseriplion are unfortunately so indistinctly traced, that it 
would be hazanlous to attempt an explanation of them. 

I’hc vase is from the elegant manufactures of Nola; hut the design is meagre, 

• and the work of an inferior artist. On the reverse, is one of the figures usuallv 
employed to fill up the vacant space on vases. 


(i 5 ) Stnart, Antiquities of Athens, f^oi. /, 
P/ate xviri. ' 

• (i6) fiacch.-r, verf. 1017-- ao. 

(17) CHonysiaca, xxxvi, vers. ag 3 — 
3i3. 

i'i8) According to .mother fable, serpents 
and alt other venomous animals were pro* 
duced bj the blood of the giants in the war- 


fare against the gods. It is possililc, that an 
alltision tn.'iy be intended to this story. V: 
Schnl. in Nicand. Tbcriaca, 6. , 

Tlic primitive tnotie of figuring the giants, 
was nnder the hum.'m fi^rm, but subsequently 
they were represented terminating in serpents. 
Perh.ij>s the notion was suggetfed by the fable 
above mentioned. • ‘ 
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- j PLATE XXVI. r •>' 

Thk island of Niixoa, previously called Slrongylc and Dia, was celebrated in 
anlupiity as bcin(j s(>ecially consecrated to Dionysus or Bacchus, who, acconl- 
Ing to the tradition uf its iiiliabilaiits, was born thcre,'and his education en- 
trusted by Jupiter to the Naxian uynijihs Pbilia, Coronis, and Cleis (,ij. 'llie 
great fertility of the isbini, and Uie long prosperity wliieb it enjoyed, were at- 
tributed to ibis fortunate <*ircunistan<;e. 

It was in ^axtw, that the beautifid Ariadne, abandoncxi by Theseus, was 
discoverixl by Bacclius, who captivated by her charms, took^er for Ids wife. 

This vase (a) Is remarkable by the urseiiption NASiUN, the Naxiatit, 
which indicates where the scene is placed. Being in tlie geidtivc case, sonic 
other word is of ixiiirse implied t and us tJie insiTiptions usually refer In the per- 
sona"e.s , 


■ ’ '• w ;•* ***• .i ,4 V • -‘ 

' . .'v f. . , ■> 


iitT w(»iti oi (xmnsp intplicd; aim asuio inscriptions ubuailv rcifr to iin* per- '^v - ^ 

perli:ip« tlio tcim Iwrcpe^, or ©wl ( 3 ), epithels given to Ba*^ • * .* .! 




I'Jiiu and .Ariadne , may Im' understood. 

Baci'hiui apficiu^s as on all inoiiiiiuents of a bite time, of a youthful form, 
and with his usual attributes tlie. thy rsns and vase called cantharus. A light dra- 
(lery covers Uic Jowctl’^rt Ids body. 

Ariadne is seated by him, and they seem engaged in conversation under tlie 
shade of a Imiwcc, loaded with clusters of (lurplc grapes. A tympanum or tam- 
iKHirin, «*mbleiri of joy and pleasure is susjiendisl on the bower, till the ilecline 
of the sun shall permit the festive dance to be resumed. 

•' The brother and eoinpanion of Bacchus, Eros or lavve, yxuitributes to ani-. 
mate the scene, and lieaiw a fillet or crown, cmlileui of nuptial and amorou.s 
• concei’us. 

.Ariadne, whose looks are attentively fixed on Batohus, holds up a crown 
or wreath of gold f4). stiiddeil on each side with [learUor precious stones , imi- 
tating i he liemes of biurel or myrtle. 

We -sec here, willumt doubt, the famous erowii made hy Vulcan, which 


.. \‘X"l ; =^H>- d 

• • -»•? ,V A .*a. ' ■ - , 

-.-■It ‘ v‘.-- t- 

• • ’ .a ‘"‘V* '* 

. / y‘.7 *5 


' \ ^ v'.* 7 


' -7 ‘.J.i •*.- 


(i)- WotJorii* Siciit., tih. v, cap. tli. 

(a) In (lie poMeMiori <if Ihi* auttiur. Th« 
6goirs are'of the aamc 4lioieo»ioiiff ss in tb« 
originaL * ^ 

Qi) Ou the coins of Maronea, the epithet 


of Ztftrif,! is ^ivea*fu Bacchus^ and oo those 
•*t>fThas4i4, to tleroile*. . e^' 

'', (4) On tlie chest of Cyji^las, Ariadne was 
represented bolding a crown* Patisan. tHf. vv 
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some suppose to have been given to Ariadne by Theseus ( 5 ) ; others by Bacchus. 
According to another tradition , Venus and the Hours gave it to Ariadne at . 
her marriage, celebrated in Tfaxos with great splendor, when all the gods 
assisted and brought various presents to the bride. 

To ja-rpetuate the memory of Ariadne, Bacchus, subsequently, placed this 
crown in the .skies (6), wdicre it became a constellation, which preserves to 
this day the fame of the unfortunate Cretan princess. 

The fate of Ariadne is differently ndated (7). According to Homer (8), she 
w'as carried away by Diana in the island of Naxos. He,siod (9) says, that Jupiter ■ 
gave her immortality, and exempted her from the evils of old age. According 
to the Roman ln_iilhologists( 10), Ariadne after her a[H>theosis, was venerated 
under the name of LiluTa, the wife of Liher or Bacchus. 

The marriage of Bai'chiis and .Ar iadne was a subject often represented in pan- 
tomimic danstfs or ballets in the theati-es, at the various festivals of Bjicchus, 
and in private houses. Xenophon has given an interesting description of a simi- 
lar entertainment (1 r), whii h took place during a banquet where Socrate was v 
present. A seat ( 0 j> 4 v<i;), was called the nuptial rhamhi‘r(!liiXajjiQ;), andtbe|>arts 
of Baceluis and Ariadne were performerl by a young umn and young woman, 
both of great Ireauty , who figiirerl the various circimrstances of the nuptial ce- 
remony, while a musician playerl on the flute tunes analogous to the situations. 

The same subject ap|>ears frequently on fictile vases and other monuments; 
but none present the characteristic rircumstanccs cxpresseil in the jirescnt in- 
teresting cuui|>osition. 

( 5 ) tlygin. Poetic A-itron., 7 /A n, cap, t._ , (7) Paiisanias rvtalcs, that Ariatitre died at 

(6) Arnplexus et openi Liber tiilit, ulque Argna, and wail buried lliere by Bacchua, in 

' jrerenni a temple dedicated to bim, and in which lie 

- Sidere clara furct, auraptam de {route was un tbia account venerated under the name' 
coronam • of Bacchus Cresius or the Cretan, tib. if, 

Immisitc«elo;teniiesvolatillaperaurasi (B) Odyss. A , .ven. 3 ao — A- ; ' 

Dunique volat , getnmx subitos vertun- (9) Theiigon., wt. . 

tur in ignes. .(‘®1 Ovid. Fast. lib. nt, vers. ^7 — t-a: 

• ' Ovid. Metam. /lA. VHi, veer. 177., /eyy. . (11) Symposium, cqp. ta, 1. - . 

1 . . ' 
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.. . PLATE XXVII. , . ; 

This painting (i) has the rare merit of presenting the name of its author 
Asteas (a), ali.eacly known hy two productions ‘of the same kind. It is ecjually 
rccoininendable, for tlie inscriptions which indicate the various pers<inages, 
as without thi^issistance, it would be difficult to give a complete explanation ' 
of the subject. 

Of all the ancient Grecian cities, none >vas .so illustrious as Thebes, by the 
■ number and achievements of its early heroes. Besides Bacchus hud Hercules, 
the adventures of Cadmus and his family, those of OKdipus, the wars of the 
seven chiefe and of the Epigoni, celebrated, as in com]>etitiun, by poetry and - 
the arts, h.ave perpetuated the fame of that city. ‘ . , ' 

The Theban fables bcgui with the arrival of CaclmOs. After various endea- 
vours to discover his sister Europa, carried away by Jupiter, that hero fearing 
the anger of his lather Agenor, if be returned without her, consulted the ora- ’ 
cle of Oelplii respecting liis future conduct. The answer he i"cccived (3), was,, 
that giving up all thoughts of retuniuig to bis native country, he slujuld seek 
among the licrds of Pelagon, a heifer distinguished by peiailiar marks; that he 
should take this animal for his guide , and ^ild a city on the spot where it 
rested. Cadmus obeyed the order of the god, and followed the lu-ifer, which, 
after wandering a long time, at last, laid itself down in the country called on 
thus acanunt Bccotia, and on the spot wheie Thebes afterwards stood. Here, , 
Cadmus erected a statue of Minerva w hich he brought from Phoenicia (4), and 
prepared to sacrifice the heifer to that goddess, previously to lav ing the iouii- 
datiuii of die new citv. , ' . 


(l) Prom a vase in lli« Royal coUectiem of . 

.Studsi at Naples. The figures in the eu- 
gravitig arc half the size of those in the oii-* 
giiwl. ^ 

(a) Miilm. Te'mturcs de Vases, tom. i, 
Pt{Ue X. ^tiliingcn. Vases Plate xtvt. 

(3) Euripides. Pheenias. vers. 64 1. Hellaiu- 
cus 9 pucHKc^l. in Homer. Iliad. B., vtrj. 4/4' 
ApoIlodoruS} Uif. lu^cap. iii, 3. ^Apolioo. 
Rhod. Hb. 1 ) 1 , vers. ** 77 . Pausan. lib. ix, 


caff, xti; Ovid. Metamorph. hb. id, vers. 6 , 

se^q. 

(4) On accouiu of Hus origin, Minerva, who 
was called Oiks in the PbosniciaQ language, 
was venerated under the same name iu B<E>otia. 
For a similar reason, one of tl>e gates of 
Thehes was called Oucais, iu houor of ^tinerva, 
iEschyl. Sept, in Tlieb. , vert. i60 et 4^- Apol- 
lodorus , Hb. Ill, cap. vf ; Pausau. Hb. ix, 
cap. XII. 
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To obtain water for the libations , Cadmus went to a fountain which flowed 
from a cavern situated in a neighbouring grove. The fountain was sacred to 
Mars (5), and guard»’d by an enormous dragr)ii, who, roused l>y the noise, 
darted from its cnvcni to devour the hero ( 6 ). Cadmus undaunted, encounters 
the monster, and with the assistance of Minerva, destroys it after a long and 
fierce combat. 

The painting, Plate XXVII, relates to this action. The nfincipal figure 
(K A AMOX), occupies the center of the picture : he has laid down tjie vase . 
which liC- brought for water, and holding in one hand his sword and two 
javelins, with the other, has uplifted a stone, which he is on the jxiiut of hur- 
ling against tlie monster. He is dressed in the heroic manner, with a mantle 
fastened on his breast, and thrown behind him. His head is co- 
vered with Uie pileiis, sometimes used as a helmet, and he wears a kind of bus- 
kin ( 7 ), formed of slips offloth or leather interlaced. • ' 

The dragon, who has issued from its den, raises itself in spiral folds, and 
with tremendous liisses, seeks to dart its deadly poison against the hero. The 
red crest of the monster, the scales which render its body impenetrable, its 
forkeil longue, the cavern and the surrounding thickets, are all faithl'ully ex- 
pressed in the painting, coiiforinahly to tlie descrij)lion of Ovid (8), pixt- 
bably taken from some ancienr^iadmeis. 


* '( 5 ) This foiintaln, called Aretia or ArelMitlcs, 
from bcin^ sacird to Mars, was afterwards 
called Dirce, after Hie wife uf Lrycus. 

'■ f6) fl^.vQa ^ 

Apto;, «b|A^puv 

KfiTe f^viov dXicArpos * f 

iXki-isVi iaciafit s- 

R. T. 

Kurtpidcs Pbaruiss.T, tfert. 66i ; 671. • 
The painter seems to have fglloweil this tic- 
KTiption otBuripidcs, which dififerst from that 
of aU other mvthoiogisU, who relate, tliat Cad« 


itms first sent some of his compaiiiotw for wa- 
ter, but seeing they did not return, he went 
in person, and found the dragon detouring 
thdr remains. Incensed at the sight , Cadmus 
atlackt^ aijd destroyed the inoiisler. A|>oUu-‘ 
dor. tii>. Ill, cap. iv; Schol. in Homer. Iliad. R., 
vers. OvUl. Metaiuorph. lih. ifi,-verr. a6, 
se^g.; Tzetzes ad f.ycopb. venr. laoG. 

(7) TIus kind (if buskin or gaiter, b perhaps 
that called efkuvTpa by £scliylua, Pollux, Uh. 
Tii, stgm. 94. 

The pcasjtiits of many parts of Italy, at the 
present (lay , coVcf ihcic feel m a similar man- 
ner, and getverally ose slips of doth. 

(B) Sylva vetus stabat , 4 int 1 a violala securi. 
Estaperiis in medio virgisacvi^ineilensiis, 
Efficiens Immilem lapidum cimipagibus ar- 
cum. 
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Minerva , tlie protectress of Cadmus is near him ( 9 ) , and appears to be giving 
him advice. She is armed with a helmet and spear, and dressed in a long tunic, 
over which is*the segis, and an ample mantle. 

Above the dragon, and leaning on the rocks which form its den, and were 
probably part of the Cadmeia, is a female figure seated in an elegant attitude. 
Her head is covered with a lofty ornament or crown, surmouiitcd by a veil. 
The inscription 0HBH, shews that it is the nymph Thebe (to), daughter of 
Asopus, who gave her name to the city of ITicbes, first called Cadmeia from 
Cadmus. • 

Two half figures placed above, are supposed to he in the second plan and at 
some distance. One, inscribed KPHNAI A, is a personification of the gate Crenaia, 
one of tlic seven gates of the city, and so named from its vicinity to the foun- 
tain of .Dircc (ii). Thedigure to the left is an aged personage, whose name 
written by mistake IMHNOS for IStIHXOS, is Ismenus (ii), a son of Asopus, 
who gavr- his name to the river formerly called Ladon, which flowed through 
Thebes. Ismenus is figured as -an old man, with white hair and beaid, and 
holding a scepter, emblem of regal ilignity. 

On the top of the picture, a part of sun’s disk, surrounded by rays, 
illumines the scene, and indicates that the action takes place by day. Above 


Uberibus fecundas aquis : hoc cooditus 
antro ; 

Martins anguis rrat, emtis pr^ignis et 
aaro; « 

Igne niicant oculi; corpus tumet omac 
veneno; 

Tresque vibrant lingne. 

Ille voliibilihiis sqinmosot oexibus orlkes 

Torqoet, rl immensos saltus siiiuatur in 
arcus y 

Ac mr<iia plus parte leves crectua in auras 

Despicit omne nenms. 

< • • • Oixit, dexlraqiie molarem 

SuivtuUt, et magnum raagiioconaininc loisit, 
Ovid. Metamorpb. Ub. vers — Go. 

{ 9 ) See note 3. i 

(lo) ApoUodorus, Ub. iii, cap. 6; Pausan. 
lib. II, cap. 5. 


(ii) According to the greatest number of 
authors, the fountain of IVIars was the same 
a» that afterwards called Dirce. It is evident 
that the painter has adoptr<l this opinion,, 
since he has placed the scene of action near 
the gate Crenaia, which we know took its name 
from the vicinity to the fountain Dirce. 

Pausanios cither deceived by hrs guide, or ’ 
by some other means, has erroneously sup- ^ 
posed that the fountain of Mars was dift'erent 
from that of Dirce, and places it above the 
source of the Ismenus, lib. la, cap. lo. 

Judging from the present stale of the coun- 
try, the fount:iin of Dirce was that near the 
little cave , which may he supposed to be tlut 
of the dragon, under the rock of the Cadmeia 
on theS. W. — Do<lweU. Travels in Greece , tom. 
i,p< 7 gFa 68 . Geli. Itinerary of Greece, 5y. 
(la) Apollodorue, lib. ill, cap. la. 
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the di»k, the name of the painter is written in the usual form AZ2TEAZ 
ErPA<l>E, Asteas pingebat. The duplication of the 2 being found on other 
vases with the same name, shews that this orthography proceeded irom some 
local mode of pronunciation. Tlie vacant s{>are between the paintings and the 
rim of the vase is ornamented with a wreath of ivy. , 

The execution of the painting is of an inferior kind. The figures are too short ; 
that of Minerva especially is had, and the drapery heavy; faults observable in 
vases of a ptulicular class and of a late age. 

A fictile vase publislied by Millin(i3), offers the siime subjecti where the 
group of Cadmus and the dragon appears copied, though with some varia- 
tions, from the composition Iwfore us; but all the subordinate figures are to- 
tally different. As that author, in his illustration of the tnonuinent in ques- 
tion, has not given any satisfactory explanation of«the tw'o female^ figures, 
one on each side of the princi[>a] group, we shall offer some conjectures re- 
specting them. Judging from the analogy between the two compositions, it is 
possible tliat the figures behind the dragon, may be Thebe, who gave Jicr name 
to the city, or, rallier the nymph of the forest surrounding the cavern. The 
branch of laurel which she holds Jl^^ms, in fact, to render this last opinion 
most probable. 

The other figure behind Cadmus, may be the ny niph of the fountain, and 
the patera or cup which she bolds, contain the food for the dragon. In vari- 
ous descriptions (i4) and representations of similar monsters, a nymph is al- 
ways supposed to attend, on them. The dragon which guarded the golden 
fleece, was under the care of Medea (i5), who carried him his daily food; and 
in an ancient painting (i6), the serpent of die Hcspcrides is fed by the nymph 
Calypso. 


(|3) Milliii. Peintares Je Vases, tom. n, 
piate 

(1 4 ) H'mc roihi Ma&sylic gcutia munslrata 

saccrtlos, * 

Hespendnm tempi) epulo.%que 

draeoiH 

Quir dabat , et &acros servabat in afborv 
ramew. 

Virgil. iCneid, lib. tY, v. 4®3-5. 

(15) IpaacaputcariposlquamMedeadracoms 


• VidhliumiyfiisiscimiinprojectalaciTtis; 
Secpie suiimque aimul Aevit crudelis 
• aJumnuD ) : 

Non egote sera Ulen) $uboocte videbam; 
Sacra fereoK cptilasque libif iiec tabs 
hiatiti 

Mella dabam, ac nmiris nutribam fida 
veueiiifi. 

^ Valcr. Flac. vtii, v, ^5 — 97 . 

(i 6 )Millin. Pciiiturc'sdeVa&cSjtom. 
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PLATE XXVIII. 


The rape of the Palladium by Diomcdcs and Ulysses, a celebrated exploit of 
the Trojan war, is represented in this painting (i), in a manner and with 
circumslanres entirely new. Instead of a single statue of Pallas, agreeably to 
the a<x'oiints given by all ancient authors, and as we see in numerous works 
of art still iTmaining (a), the two Grecian chiefs appeM* holding each a statue. 
Unlike the Palladium as it is generally figured, these statues are of the rudest 
workmanship, such ar the first attempts of art would produce. As they are 
without any characteristic attributes, it w'ould lie impossible to offer any expla- 
nation of them; and indeed the entire subject would be dubious, if fortunately i 
some other am ient monuments did not afford us assistance. From the resem* 
blance between the figure held by Ulysses (the l>eanied wairior), and that of 
Miiurrva Chryse represented on tw'o fictile vases (3), there can be little doubt of 
its being the* same divinity. The second figure, held by Diojpedes, beijig with- 
out action or afUnhute, no oj)inion respeding it can be offered. The ]x>int as- 
certained, is, however, the one essential, and determines the subject of the 
fonipositioii. 

The accounts given by some early historuins, and preserved by Dionysius (4), 
respecting the* origin of the Palladium, will contribute to throw further light 
on the subject. These authors relate, that Chry se on her mairiage witli DardjH 
ims, brought him two Palladia and the statues of the great gods or Penates, 
which slie hail received from Minerva. These were carried by Dartlanus tr> 
Asia, and placi^d in the city which he built near the Hellespont and called hv 


(i) From a vase found at Artneuto, a town 
of the province of fiasilicala in the kin|$dom 
of Naples. It is to ibc collcctioti.of M. Durand 
at Paris. The flgnrtts are of the same dimeu- 
stoijs as the original. 

(a) W'inckelraanu. Pierres gravies de Stosch. 
/wge 388. 

(3) Miitingaii. Peintures de Vases Greca , 
piatf L, and u. 

(4) Anliq. Rum. Ub. i, C4tp. 68 rt 69. 

It may be observed here, that -Mioerva 
Chiyic Was prolmbiy so called from Chryse tbe 


wife of Dardaou^, who erected the statue and 
au altar in tiic island to vrhich she gave her 
name. It is uncertain where the island of 
Chryse was situated; some suppo.se it to be 
Lemnos or Nea ; but odiers are of opinion 
that it was .swallowed by an earthquake. Tin' 
statue of Minerva Cbiy se was perhaps, one of 
tbe Palladia mentioned in the account of Dio- 
nysius. The representation of it on tbe vases 
ill que.stion , may have been after some auciiTii 
statue caHcd Palladium , preserved in some city 
of >^na Gnrcia. 



• * 

his name. Afterwards, they were removed h^ Ilus lus grandson to Ilium, and 
placed in the temple of Minerva in the citadel. 

From this statement it appears^that the name of Palladium was not confined 
to a single statue; and in fact, Plicrecydcs ( 5 ), an early historian, and whose 
authority is of great weight, positively says, that the nam* was anciently 
given to all statues that were not of human workmanship, hut believed to have 
fallen from heaven. 

It is |>robablc then, ihjit the painter lias followed a tradition of tliis kind, 
which supposed tliat besides the Palladium, or statue of Minerva, some other 
statue, jMTha[>s one of the Penates, was carried away at the same time by tlie 
two Gnrcian chiefs. 

It should be observed, that the. vase was manufactured in Italy, where many 
local and |ieculiar traditions existed. This story' must have had some celebrity 
in that country, on account of the veneration in wliich Diomedes and Ulysses 
wert! held. Many cities considered them as their founders (6); some even paid 
them divine honoy. To this we must add, that several cities, Siris and Ilera- 
clea in Lucania, and laiceria in Apulia (7), pretended to be in possession of the 
miraculous Palladium carried away from Ilium, and of course, they had their 
own legends resptaning its origin. 

The other circumstances expressed in the jiainting corresjHind with the re- 
ceived version of the story. Minerva, who favoured the bold enterprise, seems 
to animate and direct the Grecian chiefs, She is represented with a helmet, re- 
sembling in its form the Phrygian tiara, probably to indicate a Trojan divinity , 
fihe has a lance and shield, but is without her usual attribute the a’gis. 

A female figure with a torch, on the o|)iK)site side, is probably Theaufi, 
priestess of Minerva. The manner in which Ulysses and Diomedes gained ac- 
cess into the city is differently related (8). Some say, that they pcnetratexl by 
night through a subtciTaneous passage and sorpriaed the kee|H-rs of the cita- 
del : others pretend {9), that sent as ambassadors to Priam, they corrupted the 

chette,Hi&toire()esCuioiues(irec<]tiefi, tom. ii, 
pages 3o3 el 33G, . 

'( 8 ) Strabo, lib. \\,pagc a64- 
(9} The \anoiw opinions relating to the Hab 
tadiea, have been coUechKl and ably discus- 
sed by the learned Meiuriac« ConuncDt- sur 
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^5) Antiq. Bom. lib. i, cap. 68 et 69 . 

. (6) Elymologicon Magnimi. v. traXX^iov. 
Tzetr- in lAxophrou. vers. S55. “ 

( 7 ) For particulars rrspccting the various 
colonies founded in Italy by Diomedes and 
UlyMea , the reader may consult. Kaoul Bo- 



. !■ ^ 

fidelity of Antenor, and by tbe irieaiis of his wife Theano, priestess of tlic tem- 
ple, succeeded in their undertakiiig(io). This last version seems to have been 
adopted by the painter. Part of the moon’s disk, and a star below it, indicate 
that tile enterprize was affected by night. 

The two warriors are in the heroic costume, with a sintple mantle or chlamys: 
Ulysses only, as more advanced in years, is figured with a beard. 

The execution is of a very inferior kind, like that of most vases found in Ba- 
silicata, and which are generally of a low period. The figure of Ulynses in pai^ 
ticular, is most incorrectly drawn , and the attempt at foreshortening most un- 
happy^ The attitudes of the other figures, however, are elegant, and recall the 
invention to a more happy age. 

Though no mention of the Palladium occurs in Homer, yet the traditions 
relative to it ai-e very ancient, and Dionysius (i i) has given us that of Arcti- 
nus of Miletus, a very early [loet, supposed to have been a disciple of Homer. 

But the great celebrity it acquired, can only be dated at the decline of the 
Homan republic, when, to Batter tbe vanity of the people and of tlic Julian 
family, it was pretended, that they derivftl their origin from the Trojans and 
dEneas. At the same time, it was supposed that the Palladium had been 
brought to Italy by yEncas (la), and tliat tlie statue carried away from Troy 
by Diomedes and Uly'sscs, was only a copy purposely placed in its stead. Some 
authors, however, to reconcile as much as possible, the old received tradi- 
tions with the new version, sup|Ki.sed tliat Diomedes gave the Palladium to 
i£ncas. From this period, the failles relating to it, became extremely popular; 
and, according to the superstitious propensity of the Romans , as the Palladium 
was tlie preservative of the empire, representations of it were considered aus- 
picious, and worn as a sort of charm (i3). To this notion, we may attribute 
the astonishing number of gems which offer subjects relating to tliis fable. 


Ics Epilres d’OviiJc, tom. i, pogo Go; and 
Heyne, Excurs. rv ad .£ueid. Virgil. 4 A ti. 

(lo) Suida.s V. 

(l l) Dioiijs. Halticam. .\nt. {torn. itb. i , 
cap. 68. 

(la) .Vccurdiug to a tradiUon related by Scr- 
viiia, tbe Pall.-ldiuni was brought to Rome at 
the time of the MiUiridatic war by rUnbria, 


who pretended that it was discuvcrLvl among 
tbe ruius of the ancient Ilium, Coram. in Vir- 
gil. dlocid. II, vers. 166. . 

. (l 3 ) Some subjects were considered auspi- 
cious, and others ominous of evil. Tbits, the 
rape of Proserpine was esteemesi inauspici- 
ous, since Nero wore a ring with that subject 
on tbe day of liis death. 
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PLATE XXIX. 


Though no conjccturt can be offered respecting the sut^ect of this cranpo- 
sition (i), yet its communication is deemed useful, as it may be explained by 
more able antiquaries, or by analogy willi other monuments, existing in some 
collection not made public, or which shall come to light at a future period. 

A fenmle figure with extended wings, her left hand luiniug on a kind of scep- 
tre, holds in her right various objects of which the nature and use are uncer- 
tain. Her dress consists of a tunic with sliort but very wide sleeves, and an 
ample mantle. Her long hair flows in ringlets on her shoulders. Kcar lier, is a 
plinth which from the apple or pomegranate placed on it, might be taken for 
an altar, if the want of sufficient elevation were not an objection. Of the in- 
scription on the plinth, only the four first letters K03>V are legible, and their 
signification is uncertain. 

Before the figure, is the acclamation H HAIX KAAH % toxi^ xaKr,; the beauti- 
ful pirl, frts|uently found on vases Atendc'd as |ir«'sents for ladies. 

• Winged figures of this kind often appear on fictile vases, especially those 
discovered in Magna Grajcia. They are represented Imlding a lyre (a), a vase 
and patera (3), or a eaduceus (4); presenting armor to a warrior (5); pursuing 
a youtli ( 6 ), and engaged in various other functions. Though their character is 
uncertain, yet it is probable, that they are d^initics of an inferior order, such 
as tile Muses, Hours, &c.; or personifications of moral ((ualities, such as optrii 
valour, «ux/.Ra glory, oryTigii fame. Sometimes they may be su|ipnsed the coun- 
try' or the Palicstra ( 7 ), to wliich w ings have been added, according to 

a usage prevalent among the Italiotic Greeks, and |ierhap 6 borrowed from 
Etruria. > 

The inscriptions on vases have done much to nmoving many difficulties of 
this kind, and we may hope that their future assistance will gradually n'movc 
those w hich still impede the progress of arcinredogy. . 


( 1 ) From a vaM* foaod at Kola, and hi the 
collcctioD ofCheraHer Bartholdyat Rome. The 
fi^re u of the same dimension* as the original. 

( 4 ) Tifichbein, /Offi. in, /i/amy. - 

(5) Miliingen. Vases de CogbiU, piaU aa. 
(4) Tischbein, tom. i, pkue 4< 


(5) Tiscbbeiii, tom. i, piaie 4 and ' 

(6) 3{HKn. Vases Greo, tom. i, piate 4^; 
Miliingen. Vases de C/>ghill, piate 4^v 

(^) In au ancient painting, the* Paloatra was' 
nqpreaentcd as a female holding anoJive branch. 
Philostratus, leones, ii6. ttf£op. 33. 
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PLATE XXX. 


Xhis charming composition (i) reprew^nts a lady seated in a swing, and a 
female attendant who watches its motion, to renew the impul^on at the pro- 
per time. Their dress is that usually worn by Greek women, and disposed in 
a manner extremely graceful. The head-dress of the lady is without any orna- 
ment, tliat of her attendant is a sort of cap like those used at thc 

|)resent day in Italy. 

Bet^veen the two figures, is an object of which Uu* destination is uncer- 
tain. Is it a vase or fbunUiin, su<*h as were usually plained in the awH or atri- 
um, or is it a calathus placed on one of the conical stones (a)(aYviw?), satTed 
to Aj)ollo, and used as posts before the door of houses at Athens? This point is 
left to the decision of tlie reader. Behind the attendant is a ealalluis or basket, 
used to contain articles of female ultlrc. 

Tlie swing was a diversion known to the aiirieiits, it was c'alled dui»fa (3), 
or sometimes i^a, and the exer<‘i.se auufn\<r.; and By the Romans it 

was called oscillatio. 

It was considered by physicians as a salutary exercise in some comjilaints, 
and on this account was often used in gymnasia and in the public baths. Some 
authors have confounded the auupa w ith tin * petaurus (4), but this last seems to 
have been a feat like thos<? performed by our tumblers and rope-dancers. 

At Athens there was a festival named in honor of Erigone (5). Among 
the various ceremoiues in use on this occasion, was that of swinging, insti- 
tuted by order of Apollo, in allusion to the manner in which Erigone j>erished, 
and lo honor her memory. All those who were present at the festival (0} were 
obliged to take a part in this ceremony, esteemed a religious obligation. 


(i) From a v,ise found at Nola, and in the 
collection of Chevalier Bartliuldy at Rome. The 
are of the same (Umensioos as in the 
ori^nal. 

(*) Suidas et llnrpoeratiuii. 

(3) Etymologkcon Magnum, v. 

(4) MercuriaKs. Gjmo. , lib. uttCap. II. 

(5) Hyginus. i3o. 

(6) Petcnlibus (Aiheniensibus), eis A{>ollo 
dedit respousum ; ti velleiit eventu Uberari, 


satisfao'rcnt Erigonx. Qui quod ea ne sirspen- 
derat, institnerunt, uti tabula interposita pen- 
dentes, fiiaibm ae j.'»ctarent, ut qui pendens 
vento movetur; quod sacrificiuro soletune in- 
sdtuerunt. Itaque et prrvatrm et puhlice fa- 
cinot, Hygin. Poet AMron., Ub. il, cap. 4. 

This ceremony, suggested by the double 
significatioo of the word has escaped 

the attentioD of Meursius and other ambors 
who have writtoo on ancient fesUvala. 



Siicli is the connexion between ancient monuments,’' that the investiga- 
tion of one point often leads to the elucidation of others. In the description 
given by Pausanias of the paintings of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi , the 
passage which relates to PliEdra, being corrupt, has never been understood. 

In the first editions that author, the reading oiMpoupevnv iv •yiifa* is e\i- 
dently an error of the copyists, and Sylbm-gius who perceived it, has accord- 
ingly substituted <rt!fa instead of yilfui. The better reading, however, seems to 
be aiiipa or i»ipa, a word easily corrupted into But even admitting the cor- 
rection of Sylburgius, we may infer from the passage in question, that Phadra 
was represented siMted in a swing, and holding the ropes with both hands (7). 
Tliis explanation is further -proved by what Pausanias adds, that Polygnotus 
adopted such a mode of representation, to indicate as decorously as possi- 
ble (8), the manner in which Phadi'a died. • *, 

By the same kind of Euphemism so familLar to the Athenians, the death of 
Erigone was typified in a similar manner, in the festivals instituted in her ho- 
nor. As ancient colonies generally adopted the religious and civil institutions 
of the metro|X)lis, it is not unlikely that the inhabitants of Nola, an Athe- 
nian colony, celebrated the festival otupa, and that the present composition 
may be allusive to such a ceremony. It is thus, interesting by its subject (g), 
and the light it tlwows on various points of archieology, as well as by the un- 
common beauty of the design and execution. 

The attitudes arc as simple and natural as they lu^ graceful and elegant In 
the sitting figure, the sensation of pleasure produced by the exercise; in llie 
attendant, the earnest attention and anxiety, arc most happily expressed. The 
draperies arc disposed in a manner particularly skilful, and the whole displays 
a spirit and feeling which cannot be sufficiently admired. 

(7) RxSy.Tai Si if presentation of a similar action -would have 

ritr 4 ail^av,-ci> rt aiu^v)iiv7iy SMjtafv been esteemed inauspicious *, and hence the 

Mipi, aai eat: jrtfal. ijifoTtf «« ixaripuSiv Tii{ «v- epithet of informis is given to this kind of 

t)tDtuyrv, sapsTjrl Si to vxepa xai stpoc n tvKfOO death by Virgil, dcncid. xil, ven. 6 o 3 . 

rfaripw mitmjinov lupSiajadhu va U -ria toiSfuf , (9) A fictile vase with tlte same subject , is 

risv vsXswofv. P-ausan. /lA. x, cop. s9. in tiie collection of Samtiel Itogers, fjq. ; no 

(8) Phatdra bong herself in despair. The re- other monuments relating to it are know n. 
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PLAm XXXI. 


A joulhful figure (perhaps or Love), horn on expanded wings, ap|)ears 
deseending towards an altar, to receive the offerings and prayers of his vota- 
ries (i). His looks are, however, turned aside, as if his attention was suddenly 
called away by some other object. 

In each hand, he holds a patern (flitiXa.), emblematic of the libations and 
sacrifices offered to him. The liipior flowing from the one, appears from its 
color, to be wine; the other cup ]>rohably contained milk. 

The subject, as well as the inscri|)tion KAAOii \AP.MIAH2, “the beautiful 
Charmides’’ (a), attest that the vase was intended for an amatory (iresent. A 
second inscription TKlSIAi K.A.VO-, on the opposite side of the vase, inti- 
mates that the pre.sent was intended for two brothers or friends ; unless we 
suppose the second name, to bt' that of tfic donor. Tin- figure which it accompa- 
nies, is that of a gymnasiarch or piwlotribe, ^ueh as arc usually seen on the 
reverses of vases. 

The remarks previously offeretl, respecting the winged female figures ob- 
servable on monuments of this kind (3), are applicable also to those of the 
other sex. The appellation of Genius of the Mysteries, generally given to them, 
is erroneous and totally destitute of authority. The greatest number, rcprt?.sent 
Love or his brothers (4) Ijxipo; and tHOo?; but there are some, whose character, 
from the want of sufficient attributes, camiot be determined. They are, pro- 
bably, divinities of an inferior order; and sometimes, indeed, appear to be of 
an evil nature, inspiring terror to the personages who take part in the ac- 
tion (5). Future discoveries will, probably, afford us further information on 
this and many other areba;ological |>oints still iitvolved in uncertainty. 


(i) From a Ntilaii va-se in the culluction of 
Chovalier BartlioUly, at Rome, The figure a 
of the &ise of the original. 

(a) Tlie naiue of Cbarniid<r$ occurs on a 
vase published by TischUeiu, tom. 34- 

(3) Sec page 76 - 

(4) See page 34 . 


(5) In a rrpreaenUtiun of Uie combat be- 
tween Hercules and one of the gianU, a 
\vuig4Hl ligure awails the latter. Tiacbbi'iti, 
/om. I, plate ao. — A winged youth pursues* 
a female wIk> appear* terrUiitl; Tisclibeiiu 
tom. ill, plate iti. — TwoVinged figures pur- 
sue a ieinale, tom- xw^ plate 27. ’ . 

3 


II. 
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PIATE XXXII (i). 


When Troy was taken by the combined forces of the Greeks, Menelaus and 
Helen were reconciled; and after a long and tedious navigation of sev'en years, 
returned to Sparta, where they lived together in great union and happiness. 
Sui'h is the most ancient tradition recorded by Homer (a), who describes the 
hospitable manner in which they received TelemacJms on liis visit to Sparta. 

According to Mime authors (3), Helen was delivered by the Grecian chiefs 
to Menelaus, in order to be punished willi death; but, unable to resist the 
power of her charms, he feels his ancient passion revive , and forgets her past 
misconduct. Others sup|K)sr, that Menelaus finding Helen concealed (4), 
wanted to kill her, Imt Venus interfered .and saved her hfe. Accordingly, 
oil the chest of Gypsclus (5), Menelaus was represented pursuing Helen, and 
the sword falling from his hand. ( 6 ). 

Tlie subject of the painting before us relates to this story'; and offers the 
moment when Menelaus, who lijis regained possession of Helen, is leading her 
away to the fleet. The sentiments expressed are suited to the situations. The 
looks of Menelaus arc fixed on the ground, and his expression is tliat of sullen 
silence and of irresolution betiveen conflicting passions. Helen with downcast 
eyes, appears in deep ( 7 ) affliction and anxious concerning her fate. 

Menelaus, whose name ( MENEAEOS) in the Ionic foi-m, is written near 
him, is dressed in a large mantle: his head is covered with a helmet, and 
he holds a spear. The costuuie of Helen is a striped tunic and a deep veil 
(Ktti'Jtrrpa) ( 8 ), which covering her head, reaches nearly to the ground. 

Fair hair, considered by the ancients as one of the cliicf characteristics of 
beauty, is' attributed to both personages. Probably, the artist had jiarticularly 
in view the epithet of fair ( 9 ), so often given by Homer to the S])artan king. 


( 1 ) From a vase id the collection of Che* 
valicr Bartholflyv at Rome. It was found at 
Artnento, in the province of Basilicata. 

(а) Odyu. A. vers. \ifSyseqq. 

(5) F.uripidea 'I'roadcs, vers. 

(4) Quintus Sm)Tn«PUSf //A. xiii, vers. 3B5. 
(5j Pausan. lib. v, cap. id. 

(б) This subject is represented on several 


fictile Vases, Tisclibein, tom. iv, plate 54< 

(7) fUfnrdiXXiTA 

£e««ro wsecijAtvMo x<t' kls. 

Quint. Sinym. »iv, vers. 44 » 4^' 
For their reconciliation , see vers. 1 55, 

(8) See the preceding note. 

( 9 ) SunHiit; MtvtXobs, Iliad. F, aad, et passim. 
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PLATES XXXm & XXXIV. 

The subjects which we have hitherto seen represented on fictile vases, relate 
either to mythology and the historv' of the heroic ages, or to religious and 
civil ceremonies and customs. If any of the paintings which appear of a douht- 
fill character, were intended to represent historical person.age8 or individuals 
in private life, we have not the means of recognizing them. 

-The painting, Plate XXXIII (i), in which the names are affixed to the pei^ 
sonages, has the singular merit of [iresenting the jiortraits of the illustrious 
Le.shian baixls, .\lcxus and Sappho, parents of lyric poeliy. 

Natives of the same city, contem|>oraries, rivals in talent and celebrity, and 
moreover, inflamed by a mutual passion, they are naturally associated in this 
composition, where we see them according to the expressions of Horace (i). 

lEoliis fidiinis (juerentem 
Sappho — 

£t te sonantem pleuius aureo 
Alc«c, plcetro. 

But the painter seems to have had more particularly in view the lines of 
Sappho herself, in which she relates her interv’iew with Alcaeus, when, for the 
first time, he declares his sentiments (3). 

AIobus. Ti v' u7cf|v, iXki |u xuXuet 

" Ai5to?' 

(i) The vase from which these paimhigs portaace, has inserttsl in ihe present collec- 

are taken , is in the collection of M. Panct- tion copies from the engravings of M. Stein- 

tieri, at Girgenti in Sicily, and was found in buchel, fully conBdent of their acciuwcy. 

the vicinity of that city. The form of the vase is hgured under Plate 

It has been published with a very learned xxxni. Its height is rather more than two 

and elaborate commentaiy by Steinhuchel, feet, and its diameter in proportion. — Tlie 

director of the Imperial Collection of Anti- figures retluced in the engravings, are-thir* 

quities at Tieoiiat but his interesting disserta- teen indies Itigh in the original. 

tion being in the German language, aod very . (a) ZiA. ii. Of/. i3. 

rare; the author wishing to communicate to “I wish to speak, but bashful- 

the English reader a' monument of such tm- V ness prevents me”. 
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Sappiio. • Ai tx« eaOAwv fp-tpo? ^ Ka)^v, » 
Kai yei Ti fticiiv -pj/aav ixjyua. 

• 

• 


At^(^ X4 fTVJ OUX dyV* OpiftAT, 

AXX’ ictpt Tft) Suca'b). 



Nothing indeed could !«.' more ,i|)|>osite, and illustrate better tlie scene, 
than these lines, which seem intended to be inscribed under it, according to a 
practise well known in the history of ancient art. 

AIckus is represented addressing Sajipho : his looks are fixed on the ground, 
and his expression that of doubt and timidity. He sings, and accompani<’s his 
voice with the lyre, which he touches alternately with his hand and the plec- 
trum (4). The small globes that seem to proceed from his mouth, arc proba- 
bly intended to indicate the musical notes, or the tones. Sappho appear.s to 
listen to him, timing her lyre, and impatient to reply, when he shall have 
ceased to sing. ‘ 

The general admiration in which Alcaeus was held by the ancients is well 
known. The praises bestowed on him by Horace (5), would, indeed, alone suf- 
fice to give us the highest notion of his excellence. What increased the es- 
teem cntertaiiuxl for his talents, was the object to which they were applied. 
.Animated by an anient passion for liberty, his sword (6) as well as his lyre 
were constaiillj devoted to that noble cause. The celebrity of Sappho was [ler- 
haps greater, on aceomit of lier sex. She obtained the appellation of the tenth 


Sdftpho. ** If ihe object of-^our wUhes was 
virUious and honoralde , aod your tongue 
“was uot preparing to say what is improper, 
“ shame would not tbiu appear in jr'our cryes, 
“ hut you would speak frtjely that which is 
“ decorous Anstoteles , Rhetor 4 (ib. . 1 ; 
cap.^ 

Many other testunoiiies to the nmUial p.is> 
stous of AlcauiH and Sappho are found in an- 
cumt authors : among these may be cited the 
follow ing verses of Hermesianax of Colopboo : 


• rtyv<i<nui^. ^ Athon. xiu, c«/>. 71. 

(4) Jaraque eadein digitis, jam piectro pul- 
sat ebtimo. Viipl. /Encid, lib. ti, verf. 647. 

( 5 ) Carm. /(A. II, fA/. i 5 . — Lib.iy^Od .^ — 

Epist. h'A. . I , 19. 

((*) Kil «c.)A<ouc alfjia rapxvrtiiw 

- £<9ir4i9r*, ««Tps« Wsuia 

AirthologiA, pa, Edit. ll.Stepbani, iStiC. 

Sed mitgis, " 

Pognas et exactos tyraunos. / 
Horat. Cami. lib. 11, Orf. i 3 . ^ 
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Muse (7)^ and divine Iiouours were paid to her by tbe inhabitants of Mitylene. 

Notwithstanding the great celebrity of Sappho, the accoimts of her life 
present much uncertainty and contradiction, owing to her having been con- 
founded with a courtezan of tbe same name, a native of Eresiis, a city of the 
same island, and who is also supposed to hAve cultivated poetry. Hence, circum- 
stances relating to one liave been attributed to the other, till Visconti, in his 
Iconographie Grecque (8), discussed the subject with great sagacity and criti- 
cism, and removed the chief difficulties in which it was involved. He has 
clearly proved the falsehoc>d of the opinion commonly entertained of the fatal 
end of S<q>phn, who, us a refuge against the unfortimate passion which she had 
conceived for a youth of the name of Phaon, is sup|X)sed to have thrown her- 
self from the Leucadian rock into the sea. He has show'ii, from the positive 
testimony of Athena'us and jElian (9), that this tragic event related to the cour- 
tezan of Eresus (to), and not to the |)octess of Mitylene. To this positive state- 
ment, he has added the negative evidence resulting from the silence of all 
authors nearest the age in which the j>oetess flmirislu'd. No mention of it or- 
curs Iwfore Menander, who lived three hundred years afterwards, and whose 
testimony is of no weight, if .we consider the little regard of dramatic wri- 
ters for historic truth. Ovid, since adopted this account, as licst suited to his 
purpose, and giving a greater iuterest to his tale : and lieing a [>opular au- 
thor, his version has been injudiciously received in j)reference to that of 
more respectable testimonies. , 

Alcaeus is figured in the picture before us,' as a man in die prime of life, 
with a tli'uA and flowing beard. His costuuie is that of die loniaus, a tunic 
reaching to his feet, and an upper-garment like the pCpIos used by women. 
His hair is partly disposed in ringlets, and partly collected in a knot on liis 
forehead. His head is liomid with a fillet, of which the extreniities fall on his 
shoulders. Sappho wears a long tuiiie with short but ample sleeves, and o 


(•j) Strabo, itif. pag.fjvj. 
fJA) Tom. i, pag. ^ 

Several niod<!m critic^ h«u) previou^jr 
prvsseil tlie same opiuion, artiun* others, Pe- 
rizonius in hi» note* on /EKan. Var. Hist. 

XU, cap. V . ' 

(9) AtheD.TUX, /i'Ik sill, cap. "jO. — .‘Elian. 
V. *L su, 19. 


(io) A coin of Eresus struck' under tlie «n- 
prror Ci^nunocltm, ahd which presents a por> 
trait of the courtesan Sappho, a native of ilixt 
city, confirms this opinion. — Notice stir ia 
courtisaiie .Sappho, par I*. A- de Hautewtehe, 
Paris,- i8aa. See Plate B. h®. 5. 

This monument is a powerful .irguiuent f<*r 
ihe eiistenc* of a .wcond Sappho. From f)»e 
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mantle. Her heafl is encircled %virh a diadem or crowTi, with ornaments like 
laurel leaves rising from it, allusive to her success in poetical contests. In one 
hand she holds a lyre, and with the other a plectrum. The invention of a pe- » 
culiar sort of lyre called magadis (ii), was asiTilied to Sappho, but yve have 
no particulars concerning its form. 

The portraits of these illustrious poets were doubtless very common in 
works of art of every kind. We know that they were represented on the coins 
of Mitylcne (la), their native city. A bronze statue of Sappho by Silanion, of 
exquisite workmanship, was taken from the Prjtaneum of S)T;icuse by Ver- 
res. (i3). Pluiy mentions a celebrated picture of her by Leon (i4)> J^tid ano- 
ther is dcscrilx’d in an epigram of Damocharis (i5). We cannot, however, 
suppose that such portraits were actually resemblances, hut miTely conven- 
tional or traditional representations like those of Homer and other great men 
of an early c|>och (i6). At the time w4\en Alcaeus and Sappho flourished,' the 
arts were not sufficiently advanced to attempt imitations of indivitlual likeness. 

In tile present instance, the painter has, how'cver, adhered to the opinion com- 
monly entertained, by representing Sappho as little favored of beauty. 

In the several inscriptions, the form of the Uunbda and sigma, and the O 
used instead of Q, arc indications of a remote age. The orthography of the 
name of Sappho, 2A<I>0 is remarkable ; Uic n, which usually precedes the <l> 
being omitted. Probably this was the most ancient form of the name, and is, 
in fact, coiwouant with its denvation (17). Between the figures is the inscrip- 
tion AAMAKAAO^, which should probably he divided into two words : the 

sul>sisling )>etween the two cities, it 
can never be supposed tliat tbc Eresians woukl 
have paid a similar honour (o a personage ^vho 
conferred so much glory ou their^rivals, the 
Mitylenians. •' 

(ir) Athenffus, lib. xiv, page 655. — Sui- 
das attributes to Sappbo the invention of ti>e 
plectrum. 

(ta) Pollux, lib, n, segm. 84- 

(13) Cicero. Oral, v, in Verrem, $ 7 . 

(14) I-^eontiscus Aratuin victorem eum tro- 
pluro : psaltriam. Leon Sappho; Hist. 

Nat lib. xxxT, cap. 4<>, 35. — The kuiwn 
corroptioD of the text of Pliny authorizes 


the suspicion of a'iransposiitun in ihU pas- 
sage, and that we should re-rd : ^|.eon Sap- 
“ pho psaiiriam It is highly probable that 
Sappho wafi represented playing on the lyre. 
, (tS^'Aiuhologia, lib. nr, pag. 368. — Edit 
IL Stc*{>hani. 

( 16 , Quinimo etiam qiur non sunt finguntur, 
pariunl(|ue dnsidcria non traditi vuitiis, sicut 
in Uomero evenit, Pliii. Ei»(. Nat. lib. xxxv, 
cap. I. Visconti Icon Grecque, tome 1, 
page 17 . 

( 17 ) From 2 dqi 7 f< 4 , and 1^ pleonasm 
as for in Hesiod., and Panyasis , 

V. Etymol. Magn. and Maittaire de Dialect. 
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first 4 AMA, the Doric form of the name of Dcmas, the owner of tlie vase. 

The reverse Plate XXXIV, offers two personages crowned with ivy, and 
holding vases and branches of vines (18). They may represent Dionysus and 
Metlic (19), or some other of his female companions ; or, they may be regarded 
as a priest and priestess of that divinity, who arc celebrating his rites. If the 
ceremonies arc the same as those observed at Athens, these figures may !)e the 
hierophant or archou-king of the sacrifices, with one of tlie Gercene, called 
queen of the sacrifices and consecrated spouse of Bacchus (ao). The same 
figures are frequently repeated on vases (21). 

, The form of the vase is new and singular. In the lower part is an aperture 
w hich seems intended for the introduction of a spout ; whence we may infer, 
that it was intended not only for ornament, hut for use. 

The form, the design, and the ornaments, display that taste and elegance 
for which the inhabitants of Agrigentiim were so justly celebrated (ii). The 
age of the vase may be referred to the ninetieth Olympiad, very' near the 
fatal epoch when this rich and powerful city was levelled to the ground by 
the Carthaginian arms. 


(< 9 ) \ bnincfa of laurel, mjrtle, or some 
other Xrtt^ bound with wool, served to sprin- 
kle Witter on the asivistants at sacrifices, as a 
prrrious ermnony of .puriGcation or lustra- 
tion. In the Dionysiacal rites, a Tine-branch 
was natorall^ used. ^ 

■ (*9) Pliny speaks of a celebrated statue in 
brass of Metbe or Dninkraiiess, by Praxi- 
teles, Hist. Nat. xxatT, 19, 10. 


A painting of Methe is described by Pau- 
Sanias, hh. |{, c/ip. ^7, ct l*h. vi, cap. a4- 
(ao) Demosthenes in Nearani. 

(ai) Tischbein, tom. t opiate 36 . — Tom. 11, 
piate a 3 . — Paaseri, tom. 11, piate Mil- 

Jin Peint. de Vases , tom. 1 , piate 3 o. D*Bao> 
carviUe, Va.ses d’Hamilton, tom. t, plate laa. 

(sa) <biX«7Xau, xoXXira x<siVur>. Pindar. 

Pytb. Od. wl. ’ , * '• 



PLATES XXXV & XXXVI. 


I* the first of these paintings (i), a female figure holiling a box, takes from it 
a long fillet or riband, wliicli she displays to a young man who appears to 
view' it with earnest attention. The young man has no other gaiinenl than a 
mantle folded and throw'n over his arm; and he holds a hraueh, apparently of 
laurel, emblematic of his success either in wai' or in gymnaslie exercises. 

Similar subjects often occur on monuments of this kind ( 2 ), and seem , in 
general, to present simply familiar scenes of ordinary life, such as conversa- 
tions between two young persons. In llie present instance, as the vase seems 
intended for funeral purposes, it may he jjresumed tliat the subject relates to 
some ceremony in honour of the dead (.1). , 

VV'e now pass to the coinjiosition Plate XXXVI, which though on the re- 
verse of the vase, may be considered the pruicipal subject, and indeed one of 
the most important of the present collection. 

'Two yomig men wrajiped in their mantles, the usual costume of ephebi, 
are standing by the stele or sepulchral monument of Otidipus. One of them, 
|>oints to the stele on which the following distich is inscribed i 

Nn'miM()AAXH:NTEKAIA2<l>OiOAONn().\TPlZO.V 
XOAIiaiAOIAlllOAANAAIOY lONEXQ. 


Restoring the particle MEN, which the painter has omitted by inadver- 
tency, and adopting the orthography generally received, these verses would 

piv paXd/y;y Ti aal AayoSs/.ov ra’X’iftJov, 

KdXitcJ t' OtS'.KiSxv* .Vmifoii iniv Ijf/u., 


read : 


^t) i'rorn a belurif^ug to Clievalicc 
Orclli, at Napt«A. The figures are of the 
sanit (linieusioiia as in the original. The f(>rm 
of rlu> vase » nearly similar to that ropre- 
senteil P/a/e ui« It was tlrscuveivMl in tlie Ba- 
Ailicata. 

The learned po&s«»nr communirateil some 
years ago h» the Arackmy of liorcirianeuiii , a 
very interesting illustration uf dus curious rao- 


uutueut. It is much to be r<^retted Uul it has 
not yet bct*n made public. 

(a) Mitlingcn. Vases Grec^, p/a/e 4^- 
/Jff/n. Vases de <k>ghilU plates 27 , 3o,~ JLa 
Horde , .Vases do I jmberg* tom. 1 , jtlate 0. 

{^ 5 ) Two figure-s like the present are seen 
performing ftmcral rites near a stele, MUtin. 
ISnitt. fie Vases, tool. 1, piaU 16. o- Tom. ti, 
pUtte 37, Hs-33. 

p *' 
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“ 0» my bark are mallows anil the mauy-raoted aspluxlel , but in ray bosom , 
“I enclose (Xdipus the son of Iiaius”. 

This distich, in which the tomb is sup|K>s<'d to address the S|>cctator, is 
adduia^d by bustathiiis (4), and appears to have been a common form for 
sejiulchral inscriptions; varying only tlic name, country, and other circum- 
stances of the deceased. Eustathius atti-ibute.s it to Porphyrins ( 5 ); but erro- 
neously, as it is evident from the present monument, wbii-h cannot be as- 
cribed to a later periml tlian the social war, and consequently, was several 
centuries prior to that celebrated jihilosopber. 

\sphodel and mallows, the plants mentioned in the inscription, were sup- 
posed by poets (6), to have been the food of men in the early or golden age , 
when they grew s|sonlaneous, and were obtained without toil. Frequent allu- 
sions are made to them, as symbols of primitive innocence, and as such, they 
were believed to be the iliel of the happy souls who enjoyed immortality in 
the Elysian fields (7). Hence, tliey were esteemed sacred to Proserpine, and 
placed on tombs as a most acceptable offering to the dead. Various virtues 
were likewise attributed to them : asphodel, in^ particular, was considered a 
cure for the bite of serpents or any venomous animals(8); of great efficacy in 
many diseases (9); and a s|>ell against fascination. 

The sympathy and correspondence thought to exist between the dead and 
their surviving relations and friends, was a pleasing illusion, and highly ho- 
nourable to the feelings of the ancients. Numerous testimonies of this opinion 
are found even at the earUest periods of Oreck history''; and hence, the due 
observatiou of funeral rites was considered a religious duty of so great im|H>r- 
tance. To this extreme veneration for the deceased, must be attributed an 
opinion sometimes entertained , that the bodies of certain heroes w ere endowed 
with a pccidiar virtue, like that of the Palladium; and in conscipteucc, their 


(4) |kiv rt Kai 

KArctt 7CV ^evMC iyt*. Cooim. in Horner^ 
tom. >698. Edit. Romir, i 54 a> 

( 5 ^ Several peculiarities in this in$cnpth>ii 
are dea^ning of attention. MaXs^tn for which 
po)i^)nD sometimes found , is here written 
t and iikstead of ^ we see s9^ 

both, according .to the dColic dialect. 
The name of Cl^ipiis presents the most an* 
11 . 


dent form which we find in Homer 

and Hesio<I. 

(6) 6u^’ 6^90 v jv Tt Roi jiiy' 

£vttap. Hesiod. Opera H Dies; ivrs 4 lr 

(7) lAician. Neejom. cap. 11. — lleLuctu, 
cap. 19. 

(8) Piin. Hist, t^at Hb. xaii, cap. 3 a; Wb. 
XXVI, cap. 88. 

^9) Jdem. fib. XXI, cap. 68. 

4 
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remains became an object of political as well as religious importance , which 
was obtained by force or by artifice. Among various instances of a similar 
superstition ,_we find that the l>ody of didipuswas held, at one time,, in great 
veneration by the Athenians ; and to establi^i their claim to the possession of 
this imi>ortant relic, Sophocles composed his CWdipus Gdoncus. 

In this truly affecting piece (lo), OEilipns is represented as having taken re- 
fuge at Athens, and been hospitably rcceiv<*d. Warned the g<xls of his ap- 
proaching end, he retires to a secluded S|>ot, permitting 'I'heseus alone to 
accompany him. Before he expii-es, he makes known to that hero the oracle 
of A[x>llo, which declared the im|)ortanre of his remains to the future pros- 
perity of Athens. He enjoins the necessity of concealing the place of their inter- 
ment; and that the sctcret kept during life,, by Theseus alone, should at his 
death only, be revealed by him to his successor, who should transmit it in like 
manner to future generations. 

This story, evidently fabulous, was invented or produced by Sophocles, to 
Qatter the vanity of the .ktlieuiaiis, but particularly to gratify the inhabitants 
of Colonos Ilippios, the demos or Ixirongh of the poet. Homer (i i), whose tes- 
timony is always most deserving of credit, says, that Olidipus died at Thebes, 
where his obsequies were celebrated by magnificent games. Paiisanias(ia) is of 
the same upluion; and supposes that the liodv of CKuiipus was brought, from 
Thebes lo Athens, where bis tomb was sevui in the sac-red preeinets of the 
temple of the Furicjs. -kt what time, and under what ciremnstaju-cs this event 
took pl.ict:, we arenof told; but it may be conjectured, with great inobability, 
tliat it was ill consequence of some oracle obtained by those who directed pu- 
blic affairs at Athens, at a time when they were at variance with the Thebans, 
in order lo inspire the people with eonfideiice and a belief in siiperuatiiral as- 
sistance. The Lacedaemonians, engagt-d in war vvitlitheTega:ans(j3), invented a 
similar fable resperting the body of Orestes ; and the Oreliomeuiaus (i4), in a 
moment of danger, were advised by an oracle, to obtain possession of the 
remains of Hesiod , 

The venerable patriarch of Greek literature, Ur. (k>ray (i5), is of opinion 

A . 

(lo) Ferj Plutarch, Symp, Ses-v 

(i i) Iliad, xxm, vers 679. (i 5 ) Melanges de Cfitique et de Pbilologte, 

(la) Attica, a8. por i. Okantoii de la Rochette, Paris i8ia, 

(i 5 ) PausAu. A'A. Jiitcu/r. 3 ; /i:^. vtif ,<x^. 54. tom. 11, page 445 . 
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that the remains of C®tlipus constituted the secret testament iTO(ifiiTou 
mentioned by I)einarchus(i6), and which has so much embarassed the 
interpreters of that orator. At all events, this superstition was of temjiorary 
duration, and had ceased before the time ofPuusauias (17), when the tomb of 
OCdipus was publicly seen. The inefficacy of such relics had been proved, 
when the city was sacked by Sylla, and probahly, a new superstition had su- 
perseded the old. 

Over the stele, is a circular object so indistinctly formed, that it is diflicult 
to say whether it is a splixra or ball (18), the usual indication of a gymna- 
sium ; or one of the sacred cakes offered to the dead. 

Nor is it easy to determine the motives wliicli induced a representation of 
the tomb of OEdipus on a monument eveented in Magna Gr*cia. Perhaps, a 
eolony settled in some part of that country (19), may have venerated (Xdipus 
as one of their national heroes. Or it might have Itecn for the gratification of 
some person who bore the same name; anil though this be only a conjecture, 
yet it acquin-s some degree of probability, from the frequent recurrence of 
heroic names, such as Phoenix, Troilus, Idas, etc., on the funeral monu- 
ments represented on vases (20). 

It may’ also have been connected with the doctrine of Metempsychosis, in- 
trixluced by l\tliagoras, whose religious system prevailed so extensively in 
Magna Grsecia. In his pretensions to a previous existence in the character of 
Eupliorbus, that philosopher found, without doubt, many Imitators. 

(| 5 ) Adv. Demosthenem , tom. iv, paf^ 8 
Edit. Rtfiske. 

(!•)} Attica, cap. a8. 

(18' Supra, pa^.Zo. * 


(19) See Baout Rocliette, Histoire des Colo- 
nies Crecqties, tom. n^page .Sg. 

(ao) Millingeu. Feint, dc Vases Grecs, pi. 
17, 18. — 'l'ischb«in, torn, iv, /rf. 3 . 1 . 
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PLATE XXXVII. 


Vases of this form (i) are, generally, hut, erroneously, called lachrymatories , 
and sup|K)sed to have been u«'d at funerals. But more mature investigation 
proves, that they are the lecjrthi (-i), whi< h seiz ed to contain ])crfumes, and vari- 
ous cosmetics for the toilet. They were used also for oil, and together with a 
strigil, were carried hy ephebi to the palaiitra and other ])laces of exercise. 

In the present instance, the purpose of the vase is expressed in the subject 
with w hich it is ornamented. A lady seated on a chair of elegant form, receives 
from a female attendant, an ornament for the head, and a small vase, pre- 
cisely of the same form as that on which the painting is represented. The sur- 
prise and pleasure expressed by the lady at seeing these ohjccts, shews that 
they are presents. Perfumes, in fact, were commonly scut by lovers to tlieir 
mistresses (3). ' 

The exclamation HF. U.\I2 K.\AE(t, Ttoa? “the beautiful girl", whidi 

always distingtiishes vases offered to ladies, shews the intention of the subject (4), 
and of the v.ise itself. A mirrtw, attribute of the toilet, is suspended on the wall. 

Both figiu'cs are in the old Greek dress. The singularly dispn>j>ortionate 
size of the personages is sometimes remarkaldc on monuments of an early 
j>erio<l, and was the mode adopted to express moral dislini'tions. Examples of 
this kind are found in the description of the shield of .Achilles by Homer (5), 
and even in the time of Phidias, it was still retained (6). 

The style of design, though angtdar and rigid, is yet pleasing, by the natu- 
ral gracefulness and simplicity for w hich the vases of this part of Magna Graecia 
are, always remarkable. •" 


(i) The vase is in the coMeclion . of J. J. 
Miildleton, Esq. of South Carolina. Itwas found 
in the neighl)ourhood of Metapontium. 

(a) A learned author, whose researches have 
been of so great service to Archaeology, sup- 
pusics that the name of Letythus wa.s applied 
to fictile vases of all kinds. ( Meiuotrs of 
European and Asiatic Turkey, by R. Walpole, 
3a6, note)\ whereas it was only given 
to tliose used for perfumes and oilf and of a 
form, nK>re or less, like ibe present. 

(S) Anacreon, ()d. jt, Anlbol. Gr. Uh. ii. 


{4) The Ie4ter« on vasn are partly in linear 
and partly in cursive characters. Being in 
general, very slightly traced, they are read 
with difficulty by those wlui are not aoctis^ 
tomod to them. Ileuce, in d previous illiistra> 
tion of the present monument, the inscription 
is strangely supposetl to be KEXl’liO, “be 
perfumed”. —Monuin. liied. di Antich- e Belle 
Arti, Napoli, ^twtpag. ii. 

(5) AW( Iliad. Sy V. 

(6) Stuart. Antiqiiitiea of Athens, vol. ii. 
Visconti, Elgin Marbles, 64- 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 


AtTER Dionysinc.il subjects, those relating to Hercules are the most frequent 
on aiicicut works of art of every kind. But we arc indebted to fictile vases, 
which arc of an early epoch, for representations of various exploits of that 
hero, which are not found on other monuments , generally of an age less 
remote. . , 

The combat between Hercules and Cycmjs, celebrated from having been 
the subject of the poem, or rather episode, called “tlie Shield", ascribed to 
Hesiod, ajipears for the first time in the painting, n*. i, (i). 

The circumstances of the action are somew'hat different from those described 
by the poet. According to Hesiod (a), the two heroes arrive mounted on cha- 
riots : Cycnus(3) was accompanied by Mars, his father; and Hercides by lolaus. 
Here, the combatants arc alone. Hcn-ules, instead of being clad in the ar- 
mour presented to him by Minerva, a|)j)cars, as usual, with the lion’s skin, 
which covering his head, and girded round his body, serves at the same time 
for helmet and cuirass (4). His weapons are a sword and spear; aud instead of 
the shield, miraculous work of Vulcan, he is protected by one which, in allu- 
sion to his origin, is of tlie Boeotian form 

Cycnus is in complete armour, with a chlamys folded and thrown over bis 
cuirass. The device of bis shield, indistinctly expressed, appears to be the 
hinder part of an animal; perhaps, a w'olf, sacred to Mars. 


(i) From a vase in the Royal collection of 
the Loavrtf, at Paris. Its form is nearly like 
th»t figured Plate V. Height, six inches aud 
a hair. 

(a) A«rU, vers. $9, 77.. 

^ 3 } Cycnus V of Mars and Pelopia, re* 
sided at Trachinia, with Ceyx, whose daugh> 
ter Themistoooe he had married. Of a ferocious 
disposition, he way-laid and plundered those 
who brought offerings to Apollo. Cycnus, 
meeting Hercules io tlie precincts of the tem- 
ple of that divinity^ and wanting to kill him 
and take his armour, the combat took 
place. 

Schol. in Hesiod, Aeiri;. ven 65 . — Schol. in 


Pindar, Olymp. x, vers 19. — Apollodor. lib. 
n, cap. VII, 7- — Hyginus, Fc^. 3 i. — 
Dio<lor. Siail. Ub. iv, cap. 

Mention is made by Apollodorus, of a com- 
bat between Hercules and another Cycnus, 
also son of Mars, but by Pyrene. It is proba- 
ble, however, that dilTerent traditions respect- 
ing the same event, led the ahbreviator of 
Apqllodorus,. to think Uiat two different ac- 
tions were alluded to. Apollodur. lib. 'll, 
cap. V, 1 1. 

(4) T'ifv plv ycuiAavi 

iypi^MTo Apollodor. lih. 11, cap. 4 -~ 

Eratosthenes, cap. la. 

( 5 ) The Bceolians , and -the Thebans in par- 
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Tlic moment of the action, is when Cycnus pressed by his adversary, 
wounded, and supporting himself with difficulty, endeavours to cover him- 
self with his shield. 

The inscriptions HEP.AK.V\E2 (sic), and KVKS02, indicate the persona- 
ges. *A third iuscription, AIO^IIAI^, rau?, recalls the illustrious origin of 
the Theban hero. 

On the reverse of the vase, n"..a, is an Amazon on horseback, pursuing a 
Greek foot soldier, who cMirries a shield with a serpent for device. This sub- 
ject, which probably formed part of a more extensive composition, does not 
appear suscej)tible of elucidation; jjarticularly, as the inscription which accom- 
panies it, i.s illegible. . , 

, These paintings, where all the details are minutely expressed and carefully 
finished, are of an epoch which may be called the second stage of art. The 
character of its infancy, was stilYiiess of attitude and want of action. The 
style which followed, fidi, as is usual, into the contrary extreme, and the action 
became often too violent and exaggerated, as the figure of Hercules alTords, 
us an example. 

The present monument la the more interesting, as it is well calculated to . 
give us a notion of the style' and manner in which the various bas-reliefs on 
the tluoiic of Bathyclcs at Amycla! (6) were exe< uted. .Among these the pre- 
sent subject was figured; nor is it exceeding the limits allowed to conjecture, 
to suppose this to have been a copy, or close imitation of that celebrated pro- 
duction of early art. 

ticulaTs were renowTied for shields of pecu- 
liar excellence. Ilcncc, Homer attributes to 
Ajax A shield made at Hyhe, in Rcnotia (Iliad, 
n. aao). Pindar gives the epithet of 
cxKi to. Thebes, (Isthmia, Od. i ). 

These shields were of a partiailar fonn, 
having on each side an opening, which euu> 
hlwl the bearer to obsen'e without danger 
the movements of the enemj. As pecidi^fr to 
I^otia, they are the constant type of the 
coins of Theb«.s, and other cities of that 
Country. 


It is probable that Etiripidesalludes to shields 
of this form , with a|>erlures juy^pMjtaTa , in 
his description of the combat between Eteocles 
and Polyniccs, (PhaMiissa*, vers iSgS). — Plot 
being acquainted w'itli ancient mounments, 
the Scholiasts have not rightly understood 
this pa-ssage. , 

(G) Pausaii. //A. iii,c<^. i8. 

The combat between Hemiles and Cycnus, 
was also represihiteti in the Acropolis/ at 
Athens, near the temple of Minerva Pollas, 
Pausau. hb. i, cap. 37. 
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PLATE XXXIX. 


Id vases of an early epoch , where the figures are black on a yellow or light 
ground, it may be noticed, that a white colour is often superadded to the 
feces, hands, and other uncovered parts of the body in female figures, to dis- 
tinguish them from those of the oilier sen. This rule, however, is not invaria- 
ble,. and ^metimes, as in the present instance, exceptions are found. 

The subject appeared at first sight, to present the combat of Hercules 
against the Aihazoues; but, finding a repetition of it on other vases, where 
the figures. are entirely black, it apjiears more probable tliat the combat w ith 
the Actoridcs wis intended (i). • , 

Eurytus and Cteatus (a), the sons of Actor by Molione , and fi-om the name 
of their mother, called sometimes Molionidcs, were distinguished by their 
strengtli and prowess. Wlien Hercules, frustrated of the reward promised him 
J>y Augeas, ma<le war against Elis, he was repulsed in various attacks, by the 
valour of the sons of Acrior. Uiialile to succeed by force, he had recourse to 
artifice, aud placing himself in ambush, he killeil them by surprize, as they 
were going to the Isthmian games. Deprived of their assistance, Elis fell an 
easy prey to the Theban hero. 

From the difficulty and danger of this exploit, Pindar (3) associates it with 
that against Cycnus, of which we have just seen a representation; and both 
were figure*! on the throne of Bathycics (4), at .\myclae. To this celebrity, may 
be attributed the frec|uent ix^petition of the subject. 

Hercules is distinguished by his usual attributes, tlie lion’s skin and club. 
The two warriors op|>osed to him, are the Actorides. One who is wounded has 
fallen, and the other endeavours to protect him. The, third warrior, may be 
Augeas, or a fidlower of the Actorides, who, terrified, quits the field. 

The design is extremely incorrect, but from the spirit and action of the 
figures, the rude execution seems intended to imitate the archaic style. 


{i) From a rase in the pocsessioii of the au> 
tbor. The 6gtires are of the original size. 

(a) The^ were the supposed son^ of Actor, 
but in reality of Neptune, V. Pherecyd. Frag. 
47. — Apolhulorus, lUf. ii, cap. 7, a. — These 
authors suppose thiur bodies were united , 


and that their strength was great iu propor- 
tion; but Homer makes no mention of this 
circumstance , evidently a subsequent atidi- 
tion. — Homer.. Iliad. B. Gat , A.. 749* 'V- G 38 . 

( 3 ) Olymp. Od. x^vers a 6 , * 

( 4 ) Pausan. A'A. iii, cap. i 8 . 
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PLATE XL. 

In two preceding paintings relating to Memnon (i), we havc’seen the fatal 
issue of his combat with Achilles, and Aurora, his mother, carrying away his 
body to Susa, where it received splendid obsequies. 

Memnon, distinguished by the inscription MF.MXOIV , is here represented (a), 
proceeding to the assistance of Priaim He is on horseback, and acepmpanied 
by two warriors. The costume and arms of the several personages is partly 
Greek and partly Asiatic. The shields and two of the helmets are of tlie former 
kindj the helmet of Memnon is like the Persian tiara. Memnon and the war- 
rior who precedes him, wear tunics and anaxjTidcs (3), made of tj'ger's and 
panther's skins, or of otlier materials slri|x-d and spotted, in imitation of 
them. 

The particulars already given respiting Memnon, preclude the necessity 
of any further observations. The present painting is jirobably taken from one 
of those great edm|>ositions representing various events of the Trojan war, 
with wliich temples and public edifices were so frequently embellished. 

(i) Plates IV and \fpage ii. half the sice of the original. The forro of the 

(a) From a vase belonging to Signor Giu- vase is representnl underneath, 
seppe di Crescenza, at Naples. The figures are (3) Sw page 53. ^ 


THE 
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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS 


Pagb 4>'~A learned French writer, M. Raoul Rochette, to whom I feel much indebted for the 
flattering manner in which be lia& noticed the 6rst part of this work, in the Journal des Savans, 
(Aout i8a5), has suggested a difFerent reading of the inscription Platt /• 

Judging the pcuullunate letter of the second word to be a theta and not an omicron, he thinks 
that it should have been followed by an E, which the artist from inadvertence has omitted. 
Instead of A6ENE0N, he substitutes A6ENE8EN, and reads the sentence 
** I am ( one) of the prizes ( pi'en by) those of Athens ", or, ** the Atheniasu 

In confirmation of this opinion, M. Raoul Rochette adduces a vase lately discovered at Nola, 
and belonging to general Kolier, on wbicli Minerva is represented in the same attitude, with the 
inscripbou TON AOENEOEK A9AON. 

The analogy between the two monuments , seems, in fact, favourable to the correction pro* 
posed. It may perhaps be objected, how'ever, that the vases being of a different origin, one 
having been manufactured at Athens, the other at Nola, thb ciraimstance would naturally pro- 
duce a difference in the inscriptions. Nor can the value attributed to the penultimate letter of 
the word in question, be considered certain. In early monuments, theta and omicron are often 
conioundetl, owing to the arbitrary insertion or omission of a dot in the last letter; a circum- 
stance observable even in inscriptions traced by the same band. Thus, on the coins of Posidonia, 
the omicron on one side is square , and round ou the other. 

Hence some degree of doubt must still exist, till a further discussion, or the discovery of 
some other monument of the kind, shall throw new light on tlie subject 

Were it proved, however, that the reading proposed by Mr. R. R. is correct, 1 must beg leave 
to differ from him in his explanation of the word A6ENE6EN, on either the Athenian or Nolan 
vase. 

The Athenian people, coUectirely, could never, in any public act, have been called 
an expression implying absence from the dty, and which could only suit such Athenian citi- 
zens as were resident in other countries. 

The Athenians of the colony established at Nola, who formed perhaps a body apart from the 
other inhabitants, might have qualified themselves in this manner; but to distiiiguisb them.selves 
from so many other Athenian colonies, they certainly would have expressed the name of the place 
where they settled. 

The word A9i(vii9<v, cannot be referred to the vase itself, as it would follow; i** that all vases 

5 
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ibiu inscribed were intended to be exported from Athens; consequently, that no Athenian citi- 
zens, but strangers only, could contend for them; a** or, that the inscriptions were subsequently 
added by those who had gained Ute vases as prizes at Athens, aud carried them away. Two sup- 
positions equally inadmissible. 

Endeavouring then to ascertain if son>e other sertsc may not have been attributed to A^ifvr^tv, 
It appears, that in the present instance, this word is not employed adverbially, but is rather an 
old Attic form of the genitive, Aftifn; Athenh^ or Minerva, in the same manner, as Auifttv, Aw6ev, 
ijifBtv, and others, arc found in early wTilers, instead of i|KS, and governed by a pre- 

position. 

Some difficulty occurs likewise respecting the wor<l AttAON. As the inscription is of an age 
prior to the use of double letters, it is doubtful whether or ^wv, were intended. 

In tlie former case, adding a substantive, probably eryuvuv, implied by the article 7«iv, the sen- 
tence would be Tflv (i. e. Aftifvat) A prize oj the games in honour of 

Minerva. Thus we find the Olympian games called At^ «ywv by Pindar, (Nem. ii, ven 37 .) 

If, according to tlie opinion of Mr. R. R., should be preferred, it might imply the fes- 
tival itself, olDio;, or in the plural number, afiXc.i. 

It would appear a conjecture too subtile, aud not sufficiently warranted by facts, to suppose a 
difference in the inscriptions, and to read on the Athenian vase d4X«v, and on the Nolan vase 
sBiuav, from dSXoi the games : but the verb dfu, in the former inscription, seems to require a 
nominative to agree with it. In either case, the sense of the word dyw or A 6 isn»<, is the same 
as that of At:)ENEO\, which was read 011 the Athenian vase before the correction suggested by 
Mr. R. It. The question ui at present, 1 confess, doubtful, aud must remain so, till the discovery 
of other mouunients of the kiud, at Athens, shall determine the diibculty. If however, the tvad- 
ing first proposed {page 4)? h confirme<l, there wilt he uo more doul>t that the word A 6 ENKUN 
Afrifviwv, implies the festivals called Athensea, and not, as some critics suppose, the Athenian 
people. All the consequences derived from this explanation of the word, will therefore remain in 
full force. 

The doubts respecting the significattou of the word d^kev, on the Nobn vase, is suggested by 
a rare coin of Metapontium, in my possession, representing tbe river Acheloua, and inscribed in 
archaic letters, AX.F.a\O10 A0AON. At first, it appeared that the coin itself had been die prize 
but afterwards, con^ering that no instance occurs of coins having been used for such 
purposes, it seems more probable, that the reading may be cRiXmv, alluding to the festival itself. 
It may be observed also, that the neuter eHD.»v, was sometimes used to signify, either the games, 
or the prize. 

The iti.scription produced by M. Boeckh, appears favourable also, to this explanation. The ex- 
pression president of the games ^ U more natural than if the latter word signified 

prizes. • 

A.s all questions relating to a period so remote, must he involved in great uncertainty', these 
observations are offered with much reserve, to the consideration of tbe learned. It 15 only by 
uniting and comparing a great number of contemporary mouunients, that any* satisfactory 
results can be expected. 

Pack a, note fi.— The figure of Minerva Platel^ is supposed a copy of tbe statue of the goddess 
placed in the old Parthenon, burnt by tbe Persuins. The motive of such a conjecture, is the 
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reMinblance between this figure and the Itonian Minerva venerated by the Berotiam. As the 
Athenians receiveil from the Boeotians the worship of this divinity, it seems natural that they 
should have adopted the same mode of representing her. 

M. Raoul Rodiette tliinks that the statue of the old Parthenon was like the archaic figure 
represented on one of the metopes published by Stuart, {tom. ii, plate xv, n*. French Edit.) 
Rut it seems more probable, that this last figure is the Palladium , or miraculous image of Minerva, 
stipposi'tl to have ialleii from heaven, and which, saved horn the Persian destruction, was 
preserved in the temple of Minen a PoUa^. Stuart presumes with great reason , tliat it was carried 
about in the Panathenaic ceremony, and tliat this circumstance is indicated on the metope in 
question. (See Pausau, Uh. i, cap. afi and a8). Such was pruhahly the most ancient form given to 
the Palladium, and we see it, in fact, repeated on various ancient monuments. (See page 73, 
notes 3 and 4)* 

Page 3o> — M. Carelli takes die first letter of the inscription for a X, and the second for a P, 
of which the upper semicircular part has been omitted or effaced : accordingly he reads XPH2AN 
for On subsequent consideration , I agree with Mr. C. as to the value of the two 

letters, but think that is ratlier a Doric form of the imperative case, the 

sentence would be **Give me the ball", whicli is the most natural sense, and seems implied by 
the subject. 

The sentence being inscribed on the cipptis, is rather siip|>osed to be spoken by die female 
figure who leans on it , dian by the winged youth who is at some distance from it; consequeiidy 
my conjectures respecting the subject of the composition arc unfounded. 

Pack 73, note 'Tliat diis was the most ancient figure attributed to die Palladium, may he 
inferred from a figure on one of the metopes of the Parthenon, which represents the Palladium 
preserved in die temple of Minerva Polias, and carrieil in the Pathanenaic procession. (See Stuart, 
Antiq. of Athens^ tom. 11, plate xv, n®. 4» and the precciling observations on pag^ 2, note 8). 

Pack 76. — ?io expbnation was offered of the object in the right hand of the winged female 
figure Plate XXtX. A coin of Corinth which has since occurred, shews that it is an acrostolium^ 
or oniameni of the upper part of a ship’s prow. The object being in relief 011 the coin, could he 
ascertained better than in the painting. 

Hence, the subject is a sacrifice offered to some diviuity on a naval victory. After the defeat of 
the Persian fleet, the Greeks made from the spoils, and dedicated in the temple of Delphi , a 
colossal statue of Victory, holding the prow of a ship iuipwnfftsv. ilerodot. lih. viii, cap. lai. 

Il seems probable then , that die third letter of the inscription is a P, and that the four letters 
which are distinct, formed part of a word, like jwtpwjApw, or jeepTif, or some other synonymous 
term, alluding to the trophy held by Victory. In a bas-relirf published by Winckelman (Monuni. 
ined. n®. 120), the object held by Victory seems to he an acrostoUum rather than a palm, as 
the author supposes. 

Page 85. — Notice was omittetl of the acclamation KAAOI, twice inscribed on the painting 
Plate XXXiy^ and supposed to be spoken by the two personages represented. 

The form of the omicrons is peculiar, having a short line projecting from the lower part, like 
the ancient koph. 



CORRECTIONS. 




a 

9 

For simple : 

read 

simply. 

7 

a 

t 

read 

pOflCl. 

9 

4 

who supposed : 

read 

who was supposed. 


6 

established by : 

read 

attributed to. 

i3 


Note i4» patera ; 

read 

patera. 

■4 

7 

Trinacriu : 

read 

Triquetra. 

i6 

*4 

Seyron : 

read 

ScjTon. 

>9 


Note i4« Rhancus : 

read 

Rhauciis. 

ao 

'9 

extremly r 

read 

extremely. 

a4 

a3 

coiTPcUon : 

read 

correctness. 

26 

1 

peculiarly , 

reatl 

peculiarly 


aa 

C)'iDodocea : 

read 

Cyrnodoce. 

27 

i5 

species alludiug ; 

read 

s|>ecies, alluding. 

a 8 

11 

assleep: 

read 

asleep. 

'*9 

4 

origine : 

read 

origin. 

5a 


Note 4» Procusles ; 

read 

iVocrustes 

68 

16 

Socrate : 

read 

Socrates. 

74 


suppress note 5. 



74 


AWj 6 , 7 , 8 , 9 ! 

read 

5t 6 , 7 , 8 . 

74 


last Ibie, suppress note ( 9 ). 


74 


Note 9 , Palladies ; 

read 

Palladia. 

75 

4 

afTected : 

read 

effected. 

89 

la 

colony : 

read 

Ikeotiau colony. 
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,% Tbe nuD>b«r» io * pa7eiuh«»U irulicate the notes. 


A. 

AcHitHicji PoRT£, at Athens, u 

Achilles, his combat with Meinnon, i_i_, i3 
— takes leave of Peleus, 54 — his combat 
with Tcicpbus, 55. 

Actmuh, with three other heroesi 

AcTOEiPESt killed by Hercules, q3. 

£uuva, carried away by Jupiter, 3i , (la). 

j£gis, its primitive form, s — worn by the 
Libyan women, ^ 

£tiuh, supposed the Divine principle, S8. 

/Ethiopis, poem of Arctiniis, la. 

AcAMCuaoN, represented in a hunting scene, 

5o, (a). 

AGRiCEirTCM, taste of its inhabitants, n , 85. 

AFYIETI, conical stone sacred to Apollo, 22i 

Ajax, his shield, qi , (5). 

AIDPA, a swing, ^2 — fpsHval in honour of 
Erigone , ibid. 

ALALCuMxSAis, epithet of Minerva, 3, (lo). 

Alc£US , inventor of lyric poetry, ^ — bis 
passion for Sappho, 8a— his patriotism, 
ibUi. — how represented , 83. 

Aloidfs, sons of Neptune, sometimes con-* 
founded with the giants, ^ 

Amazoaxs, ihetr various wars, ^ — their 
dress and arms , ^ — often represented 
iu ancient works of art, 54 — pursuing a 
Greek , 


Amphora, filled with oil, given at the Pan.1- 
thenaic games, 7. 

AMIITZ. ornament for ibe head, 33. 
Aeacoqia, festival in honour of Venus, ^5j 

(lo)- 

Akaxtrides, worn by Asiatics, 53. 
AirTHESPHoaiA, festivals of Proserpine, 4b, 

(ill: 

Amtiope, wife of Theseus, ^ — her death, 

ihid. ^ 

ANTT3, part of the chariot, ^ 

AacUAic STTLK, friN]uently imitated, ai , 

al 

Aaernrus, an ancient poet, (6), 7$. 
AacuKALtTS, deliver Phineus, 4o. 

Aeiadmb, her marriage with Bacchus, 67 — 
her crown, 61^ 

AaisTOPHARKs, a passage of, explained, 3?, 

(*4). 

APIITJA, used as an epithet by Homer, and 
not the name of a Harpy, 4a- 
Aarisrs (Arciext), alter mythological tradi* 
tions, 11 — and iuscriptious, — vary 
in their practice, r3— difTerent employed 
lo paint one vase, 14. bo — their obser- 
vance of propriety, 19, 4t* 43 — their 
designs purposely incorrect, ai , 39 — avoid 
monstrous images, 4i — licence in uniting 
different actions, 4^ — euphemism, 5i, 
78 — liberty of taryliig the costume, 59 — 

li 
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INDEX. 


mode of expressing moral qualities, « 90- 
AspHoocL, its properties and use, 87 — sacred 
to the dead , iifid. 

Asttas, painter of vases. 69, 7a. 

Athewa, V. Minerva. 

Athen AA , festivals in honour of Minerva , 
when instituted, t\ — afterwards called Pa- 
iiatheuaMi, ibid. 

Atheniaxs, uucertainty of their tradiUoua, 5 
— their vanity, ibid. & 88 — invent the 
art of pottery, 6, their fables fre- 

quent on vases of Nola, why. 5 a -^their 
cuirasses excellent , 58 , (a 8 ) — their Saefed 
Testament i 89 — veneration for the remains 
of redipus, 88. 

Attiiuois, of Venus, ^ — of Neptune, a 8 — 
indicating repose, 3 o — never indecorous, 
1^3 — elegant, often n*peateil, 4®- 
ATTaiBt TKS, of divinities assumed by their 
ministers, 5 ^, 8^ 

ABAON, prize at public games, 4 — > 

Oiled with oil, 2 : 

Avgras, king of Elis, 

ArnutA carries away the body of Aleroiioii, 
— sbeddiiig dew on the earth, i6 — 
supposed mother of the winds, ( 5 ) — 
enamoured of Ceplialtis, 35 . 

B. 

Baccrl's, or Dioavst'S, his worship introduced 
at a late period, iv — liis mysteries unau-' 
tborized by the state, ibid. — improperly 
confounded with lacchus, ibid. — Ills com- 
bat with Deriades, 63 — his exploits against 
the giants, 64 ■— kills Etuytus, ibid, — his 
attribute a serpent, — (he ferula, ibid. 
— bis rocUuuorphoses , 66 — his nuptials 
with Ariadne, 67 — when of a youthful 
form , ibid. — with a thyrsus and vase , 
ibid. , W — Cresios , 68, (7). 

Batuycles, throne made by him at Amydor, 
VII , ^ fi6\ 4o, qa. 

Bikd with HUMA9 HEAD, emblem of Minerva, 


9 —represents a Seireii or Harpy , ibid . , ^ 
— ora doud, 87 — of Egyptian invention, 
ibid. -«• emblem of ji^ther or the soul , 38 . 
B<wiTiAifa, their traditions n^pecting Mi- 
nerva, 3 , (lO; — their colonies in Magna 
Grxeia, 89 — form of their shields, 
BoasAS, his sons deliver Phineus from the 
Harpies, 40 — represented with wings, 

42 : “ 

Rull with ncjsiAif iikau, erroneously called 
Bacchus, 39 — is the emblem of a river, 
or of agriculture, ibid. 

c. 


Cadmxia , ancient name of Thebes, 

Cadmus, his adventures, 69— kills the dra- 
gon of Mars, and builds Thebes , 

Causia, Thessalian bat used as a helmet, 

3 ^, 5 ^ 58, C 3 «}. 

Cepiialus marries Proeris, 35 — kills her in- 
advertently, 36 — liisdogand dart, ibid.^ 6 ). 
CemES, subjects relating to her seldom repre- 
sented, v, 5 g — takes leave of Pruser^Miie. 
45 — a nocturnal divinity, 46, ( tq). 

Gestus, or girdle, sacred (0 Venus, 33 . 
CuAXiOTS, firsVused by the Libyaos, 

for races at the Panatheu.Ta , tbid. — in- 
vented by Minerva , g why represented 
on coins, 10, (18) — used at marriages, 
attribute of Pluto, ^ — tlescrip- 
tion of, ^ — of Triptolemus, drawn by 
serpents, 5 q. 

Cniaos (The Centaur), assists Pcieus, a 4 — 
educateii various heroes, 5 o. 

CuaoffoLooY, uncertainty of ancient, 6, ( 3 o\ 
Chxts^, wife of Dardanus, receives the Pal- 
ladia from Minerva, 78 — gbrs li«r name 
* to the island , ibid. — a surname of Minerva, 
ibid. 

CiTR.CRoir, Nymph of Mount, x8, (a6). 
CLtisTiiajrts, tyrant Sicyon, his age, 6, 

( 3 o). “ 

Cuoi ns, how represented, 87. 
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CotMty of Athen>t6T (3i)-^of Camarina, i6id. 

— of Bcrotia, ^ (34) — of the Valerian 
family, lo of Gabala, to, (47)^. of Si» 
dlian cities, 10, (48) — of Arcadia ami 
Mesaana , ^ — of Rrvttimn , 36 , (a4) — 
of Thebes, 9^- 

Coa&T (Da.), bis opinion of the Secret I'esta- 
ment of Uie Athenians, B8. 

Cos, )Murt of the island detacbetl by Tfeptune, 
iB, so. 

CnoTOS.i, taste of its inhabitants, ^ 

Cteatl’s, see Actorides. 

Cnasssra of leather, ^ _ of linen, 
S3 — laminated, 56, ( n ) — Athenian,. 

(a8). 

Ctwo, see I^tc. 

CTcnts , his combat with Hercules , ^ 

Ctmudocr, one of the Nereids, a6. 

Ctpsvlos (Chest of), Vii, (^0)4 (aa) 

— lij; (4), 8o. 

D. 

AAAOYXOT, epithet of Ilecate, 45, (7). 

AIArP.\.WIIMOX, game so called. 3T7~(n)- 

Deixarchcs, the orator, 89. 

DF.aiADFE, king of India, 63. 

Dias A, kills Otus, ai , and Gration one of the 
giants, aa, (5). 

AIA©HKAI AnOPPHTAI, of the Athemans , 
how explained , ^ 

Dirce , fountain of, the same as that of Mars . 

Discoid, personified, 4i- 

DivmiTics, represented dressed in early works 
of art, 

DoLPiniT , attribute of Minerva , r 

Doves, sacred to Venus, — accompany 
her annually bom Eryx to IJbya , lArV/. , 
(lo). 

Draoo?( , of the Hesperulos , ^ — of the 
fountain Arctladcs, killed by CadiBtis, 70. 


E. 


E iu place of Al, in the old Attic dialect, 4 , 

( ao )■ 

EMI for FJMI. 4, 

Egtptiax Divi?tiTpA, introduced into Greece, 

Ef.ETisis, mysteries celebrated there, care- 
fully concealed, v, 5a: 

Emblems op shields, a dolphin, a — the tri< 
quetra, i4 — ^ horse, — a tri}M>d, ao. 

two globes, at — an anchor, ai — 
a club, 53 — a serpent, 58. 

Ephialtes, son of Neptune, various tradi- 
tions respecting him, 18 — his name sub- 
stituted to that of Polybotes, ihid. 

EaEcriiEt's, father of Prucris, ^ 

EaiCTHOKius, institutes the festivals called 
Atbeiura, and invents chariots, 9. 

Erigovp, festivals in her honour, 77— man- 
ner of her death expressed, 7^ 

E1PD2, see Love, 

Errors , of ancient artists , m_, in inscrip- 
tions, ao. 

felTllP, cpos.vbar, used for chariots, 58. 

feTKPOMAlXAAOI XrrnN, explain^, Sq, 

tiii 

Eurttes, a giant killed by Bacchus, 64. 

Edrttus, sec Actoridei. 

ESm.MlX , its form , 3^ (a5). 

Eit. (Evu.), 3, ; 16). 

Eve, represented ou a shield, 53-. 

HflX, aspirated in ancient inscriptions, ^ 


. F. 

KAsaxATioN, or evil eye, 3, j6 , 53, 1 la;. 
Female riui'RES, how distinguished on early 
momiments, gX 
FcRiiLA , attribute of Bacchus, 

Fictile V.»ses, their advantages, 1 — give a 
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notion of the state of painting , 1 1 — faUelj 
called Etniscan , iii — errors respecting 
them , tv — were nut symbols of initiation , 
ibid. — servetl for common use and orua* 
ment, vi — why buried with the dead, ibid. 
— when the manufacture of them ceased, 
vn — passage of Pindar relating to them, 
7 — given as prizes at pultlic games, ibid. 
FrxEftAt. crnEBioKiEs, vi, ^ — their impor* 
tance, 87.. 

Fuaiss, how represented, t (9)» 

G. 

Getrrus, a name erroneously given to winged 
figures, 3 a^ 34 , ? 4 « 

GrajERji;, priestesses of Bacchus, v, 8^ 
GiAfTTs, how described by Homer, 17—000- 
foundecl with the TiUns, ibid. — variously 
represented , ibid.^ ^ (18) — their wars 
against the gods, 18 — origin of the fable, 
ao — Polybotes killed by Neptune, 18, ao 
Gration and Orion killed by Diana, aa — 
Eurytus killed by Bacchus, 64 — their blood 
produces serpents, 60 . 

Gigastoxacuia , poems so called, 17 — fre- 
«]uent subjects of ancient monuments, ao — 
origin of the fable, ao. 
r\ATKfilU 2 , why hfinerva is so called, 

(■a)- 

Goacoifs, fables relating to them, 3 , (16). 

IL 

Hair, of fair colour, esteemed, ^ 
Harcabvii.lc (D'), vases pul)Ushe<l by him, 
35 — his iticorrectnesB, ^ 

Harress, of horses described, ^ 

Harpies, their attributes, ^ — different man- 
ner of representing them, 38 — their ori- 
gin and nature, 4 o — persecute Pbineus, 4 o 
— represented as winged females, 43 — dri- 
ven away by the Boreaihr, ibid. — the n.iroe 


of Podarge, wrongly attributed to a Harpy, 

Head (Human), why given to various animals, 
^ 37 , 38 , 3 g, 4 *>- 

Haauif, the figure so called is the eroblem of 
a river, 3 q. 

Hecate, her origin, 45 , (7) different modes 
of representing htt^ibid. — holding a torch, 
45, 59 — her statue by AJearoenes, 45 . 

Heifer, directs Cadmus where to build a city, 

®2i 

Helena, represented with Venus and Paris, 48, 
49 — her reconciliation with Menelaus, 80. 

Helmet, of Minerva, a — Corinthian, i 4 — 
, 56 , ( 1 3 ). 

llEBcrLAinuH, explanation of a painting found 
there, ^ (17). 

Hrrcules, assists the gods in the war against 
the giants, 17 — kills Alcyoneus, ibid. , (7) 
— binds Nereus, ag — liis expedition against 
the Amazones, 5 a — bis combat with Cyc- 
nos, — defeated by the Actoridcs , g 3 — 
kills them by surprize, ibid. 

HESton, his renaains held sacred, 88. 

Hespebides, their garden, a^ 

UsTRB, his opinions cited , 2» 4o, (2). 

IIiEROPiiiNT, high pricit of Ceres or Bacchus, 
^ 85 . 

Hipfancdits, son of Pisistratus, 6, ( 3 o). 

Hippias, son of Pisistratus, 6, ( 3 o). 

Hippocleides, his archoDsbip, 5 — a suitor of 
Agaristc, ^ ^ 3 o). 

Homer, various passages illustrated, a, (5), 
3 , (14,' t (16)1 8, ( 3 ) — his authority res- 
pected, ji, 39, 4a- 

Horses, how driven by the libyans, 8 — how 
harnessed to chariots, ^ 

Hurts, various celebrated in antiquity, 5o. 

IUtzitirc scfnes, often represented, 5 o, ^ 

, L 

IMEP02, Desire, the brotlierof Love, 84 , 79. 

InnEl.t, epithet of Minerva, 9, ( 4 a\ ■ 
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th«!ir dress, 63 . 

IsME.vus, a river near Thebes, personified, 71. 

Itobiaw Minesva, the most ancient to Greece, 
how representeti, a, (8). 

InscitimoKs, often cbangeil or errooeous on 
ancient raonuincnts, n, ao — on vases, 
read with difSculty, a 5 , 66, 76, 90, (4X 

Uis, its figure assumetl by Thetis, a 3 . 

J. 

JiJFo, her tree in the garden of the Hesperidcs, 

=> 9 - 

Jorrrsft, protects Minerva, 3 — balances the 
fates of Achilles and Memnon, i 3 . 

K. 

RAAATPOT, wand used in driving, 8 , (37). 

KAiVH (rt IlAl^), acclamation inscribed on 
vases ofiered to ladies, 76, 90. 

RAT 2 IA, Thessalian bat, used for a helmet, 
39, 58 . 

KEKPIT'^AAON , a kind of cap, 77. 

KErXPn.MATA. apertures on Boeotian shields, 
9r,(5). 

KENTPON, goad used for driving, 8 , (37). 

KHPE 2 , Fates, i 3 , ( i 4 ) — how represented, 
41. 

KNHMIAEJ, greaves, 14,(17). 

KPHN.\IA, one of the gates of Thebes, 71. 

KTPBA 2 IA, Persian tiara, l 5 — characteristic 
of all Asiatics, ihid. 

L. 

AAFftflOAON, stick used by huntsmen, 5 o. 

AHKT^Ol, vase for oil and perfumes, 16, 90. 

AEtlAANA, collars of hors<>s, $7. 

LiBYsns, dress of their women, 3 — skill in 
horsemanship, 8. 

Lick.vse, frequently assumed by ancient ar> 
fists, 4^> 

I/KRis, taste of the inhabitants, 60. * 


Love, assists Peleus, a 4 — playing with a ball, 

3 o, which he received from Venus, 3 i 

first venerated at I'hespise, 3 a — different 
mutles of representing him, ibid. — his two 
brothers, 34 , (11) — of two sexes, accord* 
ing to the Orphic system, 34 , 46 — his 
union with Bacchus, ibid. 67 — - fTToneously 
called Geniu.s of the Mysteries, 34 — ^ilh 
his hroiher tfwpo< supporting Venus, 33 — 
precedes the chariot of Pluto and Prrjser- 
pine, 45 — holding two paterre, 79. 

Loves, represented in great numbers, 3 a — 
erroneously caller! Gcuit, ibid, — two su- 
perior to the others in dignity, 34. 

LusTRATioir, how performed , 83 , (|8). 

M. 

Magadis, lyre of a peculiar form, 84 * 

Mai.lows, virtue and use of this plant, 87. 

Mars, his fountain at Thebes, 70,71 — as- 
sists Cycnus, 91. 

MAIX AAliTin*, part of harness , 57. 

Mkoea, her dragon, 7a. 

Medusa, fable of her death, attributed to 
Hesiod , 3 , (16). 

Mfkkoit, his combat with Achilles, it — 
his body carried away by Aurora, i 5 — 
honours paid to his memory, i 5 — bis 
arrival at Troy, 58 , (49), 94* 

Me.sclaus, his reconciliation with Helen, 80. 

Mercl'rt, brings back Proserpine to her mo- 
ther, 4 ^ — introduces Venus to Paris, 48 , 

ME 2 ATION, coupling reins for horses, 57, 

W). 

Metamorphosis, of Thetis, a 3 , a7 — of 
Nereus, 89 — of Bacchus, 64 - 

Metexpstcmoses (Doctrine of), 89. 

METHi, how represented, 85 . 

Miiuh, vases published by him, 7a, 5 o. 

MirtxRVA UR Atheice, of I.ybian origin, a — 
why called Pallas, a, (7)— ancient mode 
of representing her, a, (8) — her Jegis, 3 
— daughter of Neptune and the lake Tri- 
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tonis, 3 her emblem^ a dolphin^ 3 -* 
her festirals, 3 , (t 6 ) — 

inrentress of oil, 6<— and of charioU, 9 — 
flippia, ^2 ( 3 f) — pyg* a chlarojrs to Jason, 
43, {j) — conTcrsin)* with Paris, 49 — 
called Onca by the Phomtclans, ^ — as- 
sists Cadmus, j\_ — Palladia to 

Chryse, — stirnanied Chryse, 73 — 
assists Diomedes and Ulysses, 74 ~'assists 
Hercules, 9^: 

MiaRoa, attribute of Venus, a 4 , 33 . 

MOPIAI, sacred olive tre<*s at Athens, 2 i 
MoMomDrs, the sofis of Actor so called, 

N. 

Ns?lfs, coins of, do not reprt^ent flebon , 

2a: 

Nsusicaa, drama of Sophocles, 3 ij (ii). 
Nsxwi, island sacretl to Bacchus, 

Nej*TUMR, according to the Libyans, father of 
Minerva, a — his combat with Polybotes, 
t 8 , ai — forms the island of Nisyros, ihid. 

— lather ol Otus and Ephialtes, ibid . — 
the cause of e,arthquakes, ao — present at 
the raarriagt* of Thetis and Peteus, a 5 , 38 

— gives two horses to Peleus, a6 — Ills at- 
titude, a 8 — represented on the Portland 
vase, ihid. 

NerneLE, error occasioned by the ambiguity 
of the word, 36 — wife of Athamas, ^ 
ffRRpios, sisters of Thetis, a 4 - 
Nkrecs, enchained by Hercules, aq — bis 
power of assuming various forms, and pre- 
dicting future events, ibid. 

Nistros, bow separated from the island of 
Cos, ^ ao — Neptune its peculiar divinit}', 

NotA, an Athenian colony, 5 a_, 2^ 
NcsfiDueis, their mode of horsemanship, 8. 
Ntmeu, ofMount Pelion, a8 — of Cithapron , 
tbid.^ ' a6 —of the Kridanus, sp — of the 
foumain Aretiades, 7a. 


O. 

CEoirus, takes refuge at Athens and dies there, 
gS — bis body held sacred , ibid. — different . 
traditions relating to liiro , ibid. — his tomb, 

OIMOI , part of ancient armour, 5 ^ (la). 

OMinotrs , what representations considered , 
of good or evil, 75. 

OfiCA, Phoenician name of Minerva, 69. 

OircAis, a gate of Thebes so called, 69. 

OaESTBS, his body held sacred, 88. 

OncROMCtMArrs, venerate the l>ody of Hesiod, 

aa* 

Oarnic tMKTAisits, held in little este<7m,iv — 
same as the Pythagorean, 34 - 

Otus, a giant the son of Neptune, t8. 

P. 

Palladium, various traditions respi^rting it, 

73 — many ancient statues of divine origin 
called Palladia, 74 — how carried away by 
Diomrdes and Ulysses, cilJes 

pretended to possess it , ibid. — when 
brought to Home, (la) — Roman fables 
relating to it, 7$ — its representation dii'iiied 
auspicious, 7!). 

Pamphus, an early poet, 46. 

Pam, present at the marriage of Hietis, a6. 

Pamatuutax, festivals first called Alhenxa, 

5 — instituted in the 53 d Olympiad, ibid. 

— celebrated by diariot • races and vari- 
ous games, 8. 

pAMATiiKRAic avpiioha:, UieiT celebrity, 6,(3i). 

Paris, liis pastoral occupations,^— conver- 
sing with Venus, 

Passeki , inoorrcctnc.ss of his publications, a3. 

Patroclus, combat for his body, 5 ^ (6) — 
takes leave of Mcnoetius, ^ 

pArsAMiAS, passage of this author corrected, 

Peitho, the goddess of Persuasion venerated 
at Athens, (»9), a?. 
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Pelei s, surprizes Thetis ct obtains her cou* 
»mt, a4 — favoured by Venus and Love, 
ibid. — and by Oiiron, ’receives two 

horses from Neptune, — takes leave of 

Achilles, 55- 

pELiojr (Mouht), nymph of, i8. 

HEATNTPA, sort of buskin, 70, (7). 

PiRFfvrs, offered as presents, go. 

Peasecs , different accounts rtspecting him , 

IIF-PIIKEAIAEZ, rings worn round the legs, 

PcBsiA!t dress, 

PEBso3<iriCAT!oss, of a river, jj* (46), 3^ — of 
various mural qualities, 2^ Qo. 

Pu^DRA, represented in a swing, 78. 

♦LAAjV, patera, 33, 7q. 

PnisEi-’s, delivered from the Harpies, 4o- 

Phrixl'S uud Helx.e, supposed to be repre- 
sented on a vase , 4?- 

pHRTCtAx dress, 2^ 

PiRn\M, passage of, relating to vases, 7^ 

PisisTRATUs, probably instituted the Pana- 
thciiH'a, 5 — his magnlhcenee, ibid. — epoch 
of his usurpation, 6. 

Plihy, passage of this author corrected, 

PtUTO, carries away Proserpine, 44 — tbeir ma- 
nage and return to Hades, ibid.^yjf\Mti,wii ^ 
bis epithet, ibid^ > chariot his at- 

tribute, ibid. 

PooARCE, erroDcausly supposed the name of 
a Harpy, 4^ — epithet given to a horse, ibid. 

Pot-rsoTEs, his combat willi Neptune, 19 — 
buried under NUyros, ibid. 

PoLTCROTi'S, his paintings at Delphi, f3, (i6), 
it- 

PoRTLAjin VASE, explained, 17. 

PoRPifVRrvs, bis age, 87. 

PaocRis, her history, 35— killed by Cepha- 
lus, 36. 

Propriett , always observed by ancient artists , 

la. 


Proserpink, her rape by Pluto, ^ — uup> 
tials and return to Hades, ibid, — receives 
Sicily as a dower, 46 — considered a noc- 
turnal divinity, 46— bolding a torch, 5c> 

— asphodel sacred to her, 87. 

PsAMATBE, sister of Thetis, aS. 

nTEPTTEZ, appendages to the cuirass, 56, 

Ptthacoras , his doctrines, 34, (i6), 8f}. 

R. 

Races (Chariot), at the Panathen.T. 1 , 8 — 
their celebrity, 10 . 

Reucs, of CCdipus, Orestes, and Hesiod, vene- 
rated, 88, 8 q. 

Repose, bow expressed, 3o, (6). 

Rivers, a bull their syrnbol, 3f). 

PYM02, |K>lc of the chariot, 58. 

s. 

Sappho, celebrated poetess ofMytilene, 8i — 
confounded with a courtezan of the same 
name, 83 — common opinion respecting her 
death, erroneous, i^. — represented on 
the coins of Mytilene, 84 — in sculpture 
and painting, ibid. 

Sappho, a courtezan of Eresns, 83 — often 
confounded with the poetess , ibid. — re- 
presented on coins of Eresns, ibid. , { t o"l. 

SriREKs, how represented, ^ ^ 

Sepias, gulph in Thessaly, so called from the 
form assumed by Thetis, a4> 

Serpcxt, its form assumed by Thetis, a4 — 
of the mariue kind, a5 — by Bacchus, ^ 

— attribute of Bacchus, 65. 

SiUELiM, with an appendage against arrow's, 
53 — of the Bceotians, remarkable, gx 

Sicily, the dower of Proserpine, ^ 

SuuL, its nature according to the Egvptians, 

aiL 

Z^AlPA, or ball, game of, 3o — altribuleil 
to Love, (n) — why represented on 
vases, ^—emblem of a gyroiiasium, ibid. 
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Z^AIPEIZ, name given to the ephebiat Sparta, 
ZIIOAA2, cuira&s of leather, (t5), 53, 

Lik 

Stti.r, imitation of the old, at, (3), ag, q 3. 
Swinc„ a diversion used by the ancients, 

— its signification in works of art, 78 . 

T. 

TAAAPO2, basket so called, 33. 

Tsgca , Orestes buried there, 

Tblephus, his combat against Achilles, 54* 
Teotiiras, king of Mysia, 55. 

Tpstament (SecaKT), of the Athenians, tk>. 
Theogavu , festivals so called, 

Thebe, daughter of Asopus, gives her name 
to tlie city, 2ij. 22: 

Thebam fables, celebrated, 69. 

'I'lTESfiis, his history uncertain, ibid, — with 
other heroes at a hunting scene, 5j — mar- 
ries Antiope, 5a — his exploits frequent on 
Nolan vases, ibid. 

Tnms, assumes various forms, a3 — her mar- 
riage with Peleus, a4 — various monuments 
relating to her, a5 — represented on the 
Portland vase, a?. 

HT2AN0I, fringes of the regis, 3, (f4)- 
Tiama, characteristic of Asiatics, ^ 2^ 
Torch, emblem of Hecate, 4^ 5g. 
Tbiptoleml's, on a winged car, 5g. 

Tatroats, mother of Minerva, 3 — name of a 
lake in Lybia, and hceotia, ibid . , (10) — of a 
fountain in Arcadia, ibid. 

Taitogekcia, epithet of Minerva, 3. 

TaojAJf WAR, frequent subject of works of 

art, 4ai 


TrptKBCs, various traditions respecting him, 

iB. 

TTBBiiCinAH pirates, their puai^roettt, 66. 

V. 

Vemcs assists at the marriage of Thetis and 
Peleus, a4, a?. -—introduces Paris to Helen, 
a?, gives a crown to Thetis, 27 — 

engages Ix>ve to inflame the heart of Medea, 

^ r— gives him a spherra, ibid. — carried by 
two Loves, 33 — mother of numerous Loves, 

34, ( 1 1 ) — two of her sons superior in dignity, 
ibid . — accompanies Paris to Sparta, 49 — * 
reconciles Menelaus and Helena, 79. 

VjcTOHT, accompanies .Achilles, ^ 

ViscoHTi (Eirtfio Qt-'inino), his explanation of 
various monuments, (0, 27, {21), 24, 
(?),32, 34,(1 r). 38,(i6),39, farv,44,l4v 
(6). 45.(7). 47,48. (5). 83,90. 

\V. 

WiLiiAs (Mr.), his explanation of a Fictile 
vase, 24, a5. 

WiBCR£L«AR}i, his opinioos alleged , ni, v, 2, 

(6), a7,(ai), 7. 

Winds, how represented, i6, 37 . 

Wings, attributed to divinities by the llaliotic 
Greeks, 7^ 

Winced Figures, ofien difficult to explain, 

2^12; 

Z, 

XoKCA, his opinions alleged, v, 27, (ai), 34« 

(ta). 

ZTT02, yoke of the chariot, $7. 

ZH2THP. militarj belt, ^ 


END or THF. INDEX. 
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